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HON. GEORGE BYRON CHANDLER. 


BY J. N. 


There is throughout the civilized 


world a certain value in an honorable | 


name, and in a long line of honorable 
ancestry. Many of the patrician fami- 
lies of Europe can trace their descent 
in an unbroken line through many cen 
turies—the portraits of their ancestors, 
treasured in galleries, being among the 
most highly valued heirlooms of many 
old families. 

There was among our Pyritan ances- 
try of the Saxon race the same pride 
of family and birth as among their titled 
compatriots. The Puritans of the 
seventeenth century, the men who suc- 


cessfully resisted the encroachments of | 


a tyrant, who under Cromwell never 
knew defeat, who made the name of an 
Englishman a title of honor and 
respect throughout the world, who 
wrested this country of ours from 


savagery, and laid the foundations of a | 


great state, were a _ brave, resolute, 
energetic, zealous and honorable race 
of men. When they left their native 
land for these shores, they left tradition 
behind. They strove to found in the 


new world families which would perpet- | 


uate the spirit of liberty and piety 
which actuated their founders. None 
succeeded in this better than William 
Chandler, the ancestor of the subject 
of this sketch. 


1. William Chandler, born in :597, | 


and Annis, his wife, settled in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1637, bringing with 


Mc CLINTOCK. 


| them from England a family of several 
small children. He died January 19, 
1641. From him have descended the 
Chandlers, scattered throughout every 
state of the Union, engaged in every 
honorable pursuit, gracing every profes- 
sion, esteemed by their fellow-citizens, 
honoring high offices—representative 
American citizens. 

2. William Chandler, son of William 
|and Annis Chandler, married Mary 
| Dane and settled in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. They were the parents of 
fourteen children. He died in 1698, 
at the age of 65. 

3. William Chandler, son of William 
and Mary (Dane) Chandler, was born 
January 31, 1661; married Sarah 
| Buckminster, December 28, 1682; 
lived in Andover; and died October 
27, 1727. 

4. Zachariah Chandler, son of Wil- 
liam and Sarah (Buckminster) Chand- 
| ler, was born May 1, 1695; married 
Margaret Bishop, January 8, 1716; 
settled in West Roxbury; was one of 
| the original proprietors of Bedford, 
then Narragansett No.5 ; and left a large 
estate in that town to his descendants. 

5. Zachariah Chandler, only son and 
youngest child of Zachariah and Mar- 
garet (Bishop) Chandler, was born 
May 28, 1751. During most of his 
minority he resided with his relatives 
in Roxbury. At a suitable age he 
|came to reside on, and take care of, 
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his patrimonial estate in Bedford. 
Before he was twenty-one he married 
Sarah Patten. He died April 20, 
1830. 

6. Thomas Chandler, the oldest son 
of Zachariah and Sarah (Patten) 
Chandler, was born August 10, 177 
In 1793, he married Susannah McAffee, 
and settled in Bedford. He was a 
Member of Congress from New 
Hampshire from 1829 to 1833. He 
died January 28, 1866. 

7. Adam Chandler, only son of 
Thomas and Susannah (McAffee) 
Chandler, was born June 7, 1805 ; 
married Sally McAllaster, and lived in 
Bedford many years on his father’s 
farm. He now resides in Manches- 
ter. 

8. GEORGE Byron CHANDLER, the 
second son of Adam and Sally (McAl- 
laster) Chandler, was born in Bedford, 
November 18, 1832. Here it may be 
well to note that the Chandler family 
have always been noted for their 
strong good sense, and purity of 
character. To this family belonged John 
Chandler, who represented Massachu- 
setts in Congress, from 1805 to 1808, 
and was the first United States Senator 
elected from Maine, after that state 
was admitted to the Union. He was 
born in Epping, N. H., in 1760, and 
died in Augusta, Maine, September 25, 
1841. Joseph R. Chandler, born in 
Massachusetts, who represented Penn- 
sylvania in Congress, from 1849 to 
1855, and was appointed by President 
Buchanan, in 1858, minister to Naples ; 
and Zachariah Chandler, the veteran 
senator from Michigan, were 
of the same family. Zachariah 
Chandler, son of Samuel and Margaret 
(Orr) Chandler, grandson of Zachariah 
(5) and Sarah (Patten) Chandler, was 
born in Bedford, December 10, 1813, 
removing, in 1833,to Detroit. In 1851, 
he was elected mayor of Detroit, and 
in 1857, United States Senator, which 
office he held for eighteen years, con- 
secutively, to the honor of his party 
and of the nation. 

GEORGE ByRON CHANDLER was born 
at the family homestead in Bedford and 
was brought up in his father’s hospita- 


was 
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ble home, surrounded by all the com- 
forts of an old-fashioned farm house, 
the cultivated society ot that fine old 
town, and the devoted care of fond 
parents. At home were instilled those 
principles of generosity, integrity and 
virtue which have always distinguished 
Mr. Chandler’s life He was favored 
also in having two congenial brothers, 
Henry Chandler and John McAllaster 
Chandler, who, even in their boyish 
sports, learned the lesson that in 
union is strength. His early youth 
was that of a happy, free-from-care 
farmer’s boy, when with every breath 
drawn in that invigorating air 
which builds up strong frames and ro- 
bust constitutions. At the age of fifteen 
he left the home nest, and ventured in- 
to the world, strong in character to 
meet and overcome the many obstacles 
in life’s pathway, fortified by the best 
of trainings to resist the temptations 
which beset youth on every hand. 
Three terms at Gilmanton Academy, 
under the instruction of Charles Ten- 
ney, one year at the Normal School 
at Reed’s Ferry, one fall term at 
Washington, under the tutelage of Prof, 
Dyer H. Sanborn, and one fall term at 
Hopkinton, under the same _ distin- 
guished instructor, gave Mr. Chandler 
the rudiments of a good English educa- 
tion, which careful and discriminating 
reading through life has nurtured until 
to-day he may well claim to rank with 
the liberally educated men of his age. 
In fact, a college education was offered 
to him byhis generous father, but the 
active business of life had more charms. 
One means of culture he received that 
is of no small consequence in the form- 
ative period of a young man’s life ; 
he taught school four consecutive win- 
ters before he was twenty-one. 
Thus, studying in the fall, teaching in 
the winter, and working during the 
summer on his father’s farm, he arrived 
at his majority with a strong constitu- 
ion, a good education, and an unblem- 
ished character. During his youth his 
favorite study was mathematics, and as 
the boy is father of the man, figuring 
has been the specialty of his life. 
With a freedom gift from his father of 








an empty wallet, which the young man 
then and there inwardly vowed to fill to 
repletion, Mr. Chandler bade good bye 
to the paternal roof on the gth day of 
March, 1854, and wended his way to 
Manchester, in search of a fortune. 
He readly found employment as book 
keeper with the firm of Kidder and 
Duncklee, where his close attention to, 
and aptitude for business, attracted the 
attention of Hon. Moody Currier, one 
of the most prominent financiers of New 
Hampshire, and led to important re- 
sults. Through Mr. Currier’s influence 
Mr. Chandler was induced to give up 
trade, and March 1, 1855, he entered 
upon his career as a banker, accepting 
the situation of book-keeper in the 
Amoskeag Bank. September 1, 1856, he 
was appointed teller of the bank, which 
office he held until the organization of 
the Amoskeag National Bank, in No- 
vember, 1864, when he was chosen 
cashier— an office of great trust 
and _ responsibility—which he still con- 
tinues tooccupy. In 1867, Mr.Chand- 
ler was elected cashier of the Amoskeag 
Savings Bank, thus having the burden 
of two great financial institutions thrust 
upon him. ‘The growth and prosperi- 


ty of these establishments are in no small | 
inspired 


measure due to the confidence 
by Mr. Chandler's management. ‘The 
Savings Bank has a deposit to the 
amount of $2,200,000, and a surplus 
of 300,000, if bonds were sold at their 
market value. Through all the bad 
times, and now, it pays a dividend of 
five per cent —a fact unprecedented 
in New Hampshire banking institutions, 
I think. The National Bank ranks with 


the first in surplus and solidity. In | 


1874, Mr. Chandler resigned his active 
connection with the Amoskeag Savings 


Bank, helped to organize the People’s 


of treasurer, which he 
hold. This bank is deservedly popu- 
lar, and is entrusted with the maxi- 
mum deposit allowed by its charter, 
viz.: $500,000, on which it has always 
paid five per cent interest. For the 
last twenty five years, banking has been 
the profession of Mr. Chandler’s life, and 
he is rapidly rising tothe top. In 1867 
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he was elected a director of the Man- 
chester and Lawrence Railroad, which 
position he held until chosen treasurer 
in 1872, the duties of which office he 
continues to exercise. 

In spite of the unfortunate fate of so 
many insurance companies in New 
Hampshire, to Mr. Chandler’s astute 
mind it was evident that it required 
only careful management to make an 
insurance company a safe, sound, and 
remunerative concern, profitable alike 
to stock- and policy-holders. With this 
idea he was a strong surporter and ad- 
vocate of the New Hampshire Insur- 
surance Company, which was organized 
in 1870, and is now one of the flourish- 
inginstitutionsofthestate. Astreasurer, 
Mr. Chandler has given to the com- 
pany the benefit of his varied financial ex- 
perience and sound judgment. The 
growth of this company is remarkable 
and unprecedented. It started in 
1870 with a capital of $100,000, and 
received during the first year premiums 
to the amount of about $40,000. In 
1880, owing to careful management 
for the past ten years, its assets amount- 
ed to $585,334, with a_ surplus of 
$171,246. ‘The net premiums received 
in 1880, amounted to $248,220. 

Asacitizen and neighbor Mr. Chandler 
is highly esteemed by all. A character 
t integrity, gained by a quarter of 
acentury of fair dealing, has led to 
many private trusts an1 responsibilities. 
As the guardian of minors, the trustee 
of estates, the executor of wills, the 
financial adviser of widows and children, 
his services have long been eagerly 
sought. Blessed as Mr. Chandler’s 
life has been with success in all of his 
undertakings, he has ever had a proper 
commiseration for those less fortunate 


of stri 


| than himself — for those upon whom 
Savings Bank, and accepted the office | 
continues to | 


fortune has never smiled. His sympa- 
thy and his money have always been 
} 


| freely bestowed where needed and de- 


served. The imposter would not 
stand the scrutiny of his penetrating gaze. 
In all the noble charities of Man- 
chester, his name will be found among 
the most generous givers ; his private 
charities are whispered, not known. 
Withal, Mr. Chandler is thorough- 
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ly a New Hampshire man, proud 
of his native state, deeply interest- 
ed in her material prosperity, hope- 
ful of her future. With the 
eye of faith he sees her desert- 
ed farms reoccupied by descend- 
ants of the old proprietors, every 
water-power throughout the _ state 
utilized to move the wheels of industry 
and improved to their fullest value, 
her homogeneous population drawn 
still closer together by business and 
social ties, her far famed scenery still 
more widely known and more widely 
popular, and her fair valleys and hills | 
known and loved by the owners of | 
the soil and duly appreciated by a 
multitude of summer tourists. These | 
ideas led him to be the founder 
of the New Hampshire club, whose 
monthly meetings draw the bus- | 
iness men of the state together for | 
their mutual pleasure and improvement. | 

In early life, Mr. Chandler was joined | 
in marriage to Flora A., daughter of the 
late Hon. D. J. Daniels, once mayor of 
Manchester who died suddenly in 
May, 1868, leaving an infant, who sur- 
vived her mother only two months. 

In 1870, he married Fanny Rice, only 
daughter of Col. B. F. Martin. Their 
children are Benjamin Martin Chand- | 


ler about nine years of age, and Byron 
Chandler, born in 1879. They have 
to mourn the loss of one child, Alex- 
ander Rice Chandler, who died in 
infancy. 

Mr. Chandler is a democrat in poli- 
tics, adhering to the political principles 
of his father and grandfather. In 1874, 
he accepted the nomination of his 
party and was elected state senator. 
In the presidential election of 1880, 
he was the candidate of his party for 
elector, but failed of an election. He 
well satisfied, and well he may 
be, with the pursuits of private life, 
which, outside of his engrossing 
cares at the bank, is of the most do- 
mestic character. When free from 
business, his time devoted to his 
home and family. His house is fitted 
up to meet the requirements of a cul- 
tivated taste, and is indeed a home. 

rhe future must look bright to Mr. 
Chandler; inthe prime of manhood, 
blessed with worldly goods, enjoying 
the respect, confidence, and regard of 
his fellow citizens, entrusted with the 
most important duties, confident in 


1S 


is 


| himself, he apparently has in his own 


hands the making of the brightest des- 
tiny. 





HYMN. 


BY K. J. K. 


“Because he hath set his love upon Me, therefore will I deliver him.” 


Jesus, this sinful heart of mine 
Is prone to set its love, 

Upon the things of sense and time 
And not on things above. 


On Thee. on Thee, O Savior Christ! 
Could I but fix my eye. 

For a high purpose for my life, 
I should no longer sigh. 


Oh, glimpses of Thy loveliness 
In pity give to me, 

So that my restless heart be filled 
With naught but thoughts of Thee, 





Psalm XCI: 14. 


And then shall I delivered be 
From each besetting sin, 

And holy peace and sweet content, 
Shall reign my breast within. 


And then, wherever I may go. 
Whatever I may be, 

My'every thought, and word, and deed, 
Shall be as unto Thee. 


Jesus, I crave this blessedness, 
Not for my sake alone, 

But that in me, Thy humble child, 
Thy sacred will be done, 
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Inquiry is frequently made as to the 
disposition or fate oi our judges, who 
are unable to discharge the duties of 
their stations by reason of permanent 
bodily :afirmities, or confirmed mental 
insanity. 

As to the judges appointed under 
state authority, our constitution confers 
the power upon the executive 
remove the judge in such cases, when 
both houses of the legislature in their 
discretion shall, by their joint address, 
first determine that the public good 
requires the act to be done. 

We illustrate the practice first under 
our own state constitution. 

In 1812, William Plumer was 
governor ; Arthur Livermore was chief 
justice of the supreme court ; Clifton 
Claggett was associate justice; Judge 
Evans, who lies buried on the old 
Hopkinton road, near Concord line, 
was associate justice. 

In the biography of Gov. Plumer 
by his son, page 396, we have the views 
of Gov. Plumer in relation to the 
case of Judge Evans, stated in the 
following extract : 

“ Livermore, the chief justice, though 
a strong man, felt the need of abler 
associates. Evans, who not a 
lawyer, had been prevented by ill- 
health from sitting on the bench more 
than one day for the last eighteen 
months. On applying in person for 
an order for his quarter’s salary, the 
governor adverted delicately to the 
condition of the court, when Evans 
said, that he had some thoughts of 
resigning, Dut that he was poor as well 
as sick, and wanted the emoluments of 
his office for his support. ‘To remove a 


to 


was 


). 


REMOVAL OF JUDGES. 


sick man, says the governor in his | 


journal, oppressed with poverty, is a 
hardship to him; to continue him in 
office 


state. The legislature must decide. 


is a greater hardship to the | 


They had decided, in June, not to | the convention and assisted in framing 
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W. NESMITH. 

request his removal, and without such 
request, the governor could not act in 
the case.” ‘The governor placed the 
responsibility where it belonged. Here 
was a case of non-action. 

We give a different one :—In the fall 
and winter of 1836, Hon. Boswell 
Stevens, of Pembroke, held the office 
of judge of probate for Merrimack 
county. He was an able lawyer, anda 
popular and upright judge. During 
the session of the legislature of that 
year he was struck with a paralysis, 
entirely disabling him from ability to 
discharge the duties of his office. His 


case came before the legislature at 
their fall session. The evidence of 


able physicians was received, that there 
was no reasonable prospect of his re- 
covery. Accordingly, both branches 
of the legislature united in an address 
to the governor, requesting his removal 
from office. The place of the judge 
was soon occupied by his successor. 
Judge Stevens died in January of the 
next year. The remedy in this case 
was apparently severe. But we now 
propose to compare it with an earlier 
case of removal from office, by the 
Congress of the United States. We 
refer to Hon. John Pickering of Ports- 
mouth, who was removed from the 
office of judge of the district court for 
New Hampshire, in the year A. D. 
1804, and died in Portsmouth, April 
11, A. D., 1805. He was born in 
Newington, in 1738, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1761; soon be- 
came eminent in the profession of the 
law in Portsmouth; was an active 
partisan in defence of the rights and 
liberty of America; as early as 1773, 
was on a committee to prevent the 
importation of tea; in 1775, 76, and 
several other succeeding years, was an 
influential member of the legislature 
from Portsmouth; was a member of 
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our state constitution ; was chief justice 
of our supreme court for five years, 
commencing with 1790; was previous- 
ly attorney-general for one year; serv- 
ed as governor most of one year, alter 
John Langdon was chosen senator ; 
was one of the electors of president 
for 1788 and 1792, and had the privi- 
lege of voting for Washington and 
sustaining his administration; was 
appointed by his fellow-citizens to 
address Washington in 1789, when 
Washington visited Portsmouth. His 
address and Washington’s answer may 
now be found in Brewster's Rambles 
About Portsmouth. About the end 
of the year 1795, upon his resignation 
of the office of judge of 
court, he was appointed by Washing- 
ton to the ofiice of district judge of New 
Hampshire. It was suggested that the 
health of Judge Pickering at this time 
was not firm, and this change of office 
was made because the duties required 
of the incumbent of the district court 
were less laborious than the requisi- 
tions of the state bench. And we 
have the authority of Gov. Plumer 
for the assertion, that the hypochon- 
dria of 1794, of Judge Pickering, as it 
was then called, had in 1803 been de- 
veloped into such a condition, bodily and 
mental, as to render him incompetent 
to the proper discharge of his official 
duties. It was not doubted his mental 
powers were deranged. Then the 
question arose, how to get rid of the 
judge from the bench. On the 4th of 
February, 1803, President Jefferson 
sent his message to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, enclosing a letter and 
affidavits exhibiting a complaint 
against Judge Pickering. The message 
and papers were referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of Nicholson of Mary- 
land, James A. Bayard of Delaware, 
John Randolph of Virginia, Tenney of 
New Hampshire, and Elmendorf of 
New York, with instructions to report 
thereon. On the eighteenth of Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Nicholson made his report, 
recommending the adoption of the 
following resolution: Resolved, That 
John Pickering, judge of the New 


our state 


Hampshire district court, be impeach- 
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ed of high crimes and misdemean- 
ors 

This report came up for considera- 
tion on the second day of March, 
1803, a day or two before the close of 
the session of that Congress. Goddard 
Connecticut moved its postpone- 
ment to the next session. This motion 
was sustained by the mover, Mitchell 
of New York, Dana of Connecticut, 
and Mott of Pennsylvania It was 
rejected by the House, and the reso- 
lution was adopted. Messrs Nichol- 
and Randolph were appointed 
managers, by the House,to conduct 
proceedings before the Senate. The 
House resolution was transferred to the 
Senate, and was there postponed to the 
next session. At the session of 1804 


ol 


son 


the trial came on. Gov. Plumer was 
then one of the senators from this 
state. He states that both of the 


New Hampshire senators were exam- 
ined as witnesses as to the character 
of Judge Pickering, and testified to 
the high moral worth of the judge, so 
long as he retained the use of his 
reason. Here then was exhibited, be- 
fore one of the highest tribunals of 
our land, the extraordinary attempt to 
interpret mental insanity in its mean- 
ing and consequences, as tantamount 
to crime and misdemeanor—an_ un- 
warrantable attempt to confound all 
distinction of law and justice which, when 
carried into practice, would pervert 
the constitutional provision of im- 
peachment for crime into an unconsti- 
tutional mode of removal from office 
without crime. Senator Samuel White 
of Delaware on this occasion used the 
following strong denunciatory language : 
He said, “ the accused is in default not 
in consequence of contempt of court, 
but under the awful visitation of God, 
and as he is mentally deranged, our 
proceedings scarcely deserve the name 
of a mock trial.” Nicholson, senator 
from Virginia, here called out, “Order ! 
Order! Order! I will not permit our 
proceedings to be called by the name 
of a mock trial.” 

Mr. White said to the president, 
“T am in order, sir, I repeat it, 
it is a mock trial. I have no wish 
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to give offense, but if that gen- 
am ready to 
give him satisfaction at any time and 


tleman is offended, I 
place.” ‘The president gave no rebuke 
to the parties. No meeting 
their words. Gov. Plumer 
us, that the impeachment met 
strenuous 


vote of seventeen to seven nays—sev- 
eral senators refusing to vote. 
whole Senate then consisted of thirty- 
two ; only 

resolution ; 
to impeach. 


two-thirds were 


It occurs to us 
may have been justly demanded be- 


counsel. 


cause his disease was shown to have been 
incurable, and his office probably requir- 
Yet, 
admitting the public necessity of his 
removal, we cannot come to the con- 
the 
United States, or its wise framers, ever | 
contemplated, that in order to effect | 
the removal of a judge, admitted to 


ed an incumbent able to work. 


clusion that the constitution of 


MINES AND MINING 


followed 
informs 
with 
opposition in the Senate. 
ihe measure was carried at last by the 


The 


twenty-four voted for the 
required 
Judge Pickering was not 
present, nor was he represented by 
his removal 
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be insane, the sole remedy must exist 
in the open and serious charge or alle- 
gation of committing some crime or 
misdemeanor, when,it is obvious to 
every one, that his mental status is of 
that character as to render him not 
responsible for the commission of any 
he provision for removal by 
impeachment was evidently designed 
to apply to cases of actual guilt, fully 
sustained by ample proof. In this case 
is alleged, but the 
proof of guilt is wanting. Hence, the 
trial deserved Senator White’s denun- 
ciation. If the public good demanded 
Judge Pickering’s removal from office, 
why not resort to such a remedy, rather 
than to the harsh, unjust remedy of 
imputing crime where none has been 
We are glad to know 
that all our New Hampshire delega- 
tion in Congress, and such men as 
Huger, Griswold, John C. Smith, James 
A. Bayard of Delaware, and many 
other able men in both branches were 
found in opposition to this wicked pro- 
ceeding. 





oliense. 


the’ severe charge 


committed. 


AT SURRY MOUNTAIN. 


BY L. P. DODGE, M. E. 


The divide, known as Surry Moun- 
tain, rises a short distance north of the 
city of Keene, and gradually ascending, 
reaches its greatest altitude, 1,500 feet, 
at a point nearly opposite the village ot 
Surry, eight miles from the outcrop of 
its foot-hillsat Keene. The general bear- 
ing of the divide is north, with a mark- 
ed deflection to the northwest, about 
one mile from the north limit of its 
boundary. At this point the Ashuelot 
river swings to the south, from the east, 
and in its passage through the range 
has made acanyon, the descent from the 
mountain top to the river bed being in 
places almost perpendicular. ‘The view 
from White Rock, the highest peak, is 








3 
one of exceeding beauty, combining the 
rugged sublimity {of the Sierras with 
the softened beauty of fair fields, dotted 
with New England homes ; while in the 
east Monadnock and Wachuset, and 
in the north Crawford and Mt. Wash- 
ington, rear their majestic heads, and 
send a greeting to the giant guardian 
of Ashuelot’s lovely vale. The mountain 
forms an integral part of the great 
mineral belt, ranging from New Bruns- 
wick, S. S. W., through Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, a part of 


western Massachusetts and eastern 
New York, sinking at the Hudson 
river, and reappearing in southern 


Pennsylvania and western Maryland, 
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Virginia and North Carolina. In New 
3runswick the depoits are largely anti- 
monial, while in New England the an- 
timony is displaced by argentiferous 
galena, occasionally gold, and in a few 
instances, copper. Among the latter the 
Ely Mine, at Vershire, Vermont, with 
the single exception of the Calumet 
and Hecla, is the most profitable Ameri- 
can copper mine now worked, yielding 
an annual profit of some $400,000. The 
upheaval in the formation of the veins 
disseminated the mineral on this belt, 
and hence we find copperat the Ely, at 
Vershire, gold at the Essex,- ,t Lis- 


born, and argentiferous galena at 
the Sullivan mine; while by some 





though the existence of these ore veins 
has been an established fact for nearly 
an hundred years, the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the establishment of 
proper reduction works, and the gen- 
eral lack of information as to the 
methods of working: now in successful 
operation, has heretofore prevented the 
utilization of this great source of wealth. 
And again, the original settlers came 
here as farmers or traders, and with the 
conservatism characteristic of the 
average New Englander they were cau- 
tious in putting their hard-earned dollars 
into an enterprise where the issue seemed 
fraught with so much doubt. Yet, even 


| with these obstacles before them, some 


peculiar law of the great convulsion, 
the elements of these localities | 


seemed to have converged 
Mountain, forming a great mother vein, 
in which—andin its associate feeders— 
we find almost in juxtaposition, gold, 
silver, copper and galena, the gold 
associated with pyrites of iron, and oc- 
casionally occuring as free gold, the 
silver in the form of black sulphur- 
ets and argentiferous galena, flecked in 
spots with gray copper—or hy- 
drate of silver— and the copper as 
carbonates, sulphurets and native, many 
specimens of the copper being very 
beautiful, occuring as_ leaves, 
shaped, and minute wires interwoven 
with crystalline quartz. The copper dis- 
coveries thusfar are quite similar to 
the vein matter found at the same depth 
in the celebrated Santa Rita mine in 
New Mexico, which, even with its ex- 
travagant management, rates of trans- 
portation and costly labor, added to 
the interruption of operations incident to 
the forays of Indians, has proven very 
remunerative. ‘Touching the mineral 
deposits of Surry Mountain there is a 
singular unanimity of opinion, among 
experienced miners, as to the similarity 
of appearance in the outcrop to that of 
the mining country south of the Arkan- 
sas river, on the eastern slope of the 
Rockies, and on beyond, through New- 
Mexico and south eastern Arizona, 
coupled with surprise at finding such 


at Surry | 


crude efforts were made to extract the 
lead, the only mineral they were famil- 
iar with, and these efforts were gener- 
ally quite successful and yielded no slight 
addition to the scanty incomes of half 
a century since. ‘The Indians then lo- 
cated in this vicinity were aware of 
the existence of lead in the mountain, 
and the missiles that supplied the needs 
ofthe red man, and sent some of them 
to their happy hunting grounds, were 


| taken from veins, as yet lying undis- 
| covered in the forests ofthis grand old 


fern | 





range. A tradition comes down to the 
present day of workings by a party of 
Spaniards, who made a cutting and took 
out ore some ninety years ago. The 
adit, or open cut, being now traceable, 
although an attempt was made to con- 
ceal the discovery, as was their prac- 
tice in the early days in New and Old 
Mexico. ‘The first practical workings 
of modern times were commenced by 
the Granite State Gold and Silver Min- 
ing Company, in November, 1879, 
although considerable prospecting had 
been done prior to the date named, and 
mineral taken out, assaying $190 per 
ton. The parties engaged in the work, 
however, were lacking in the financial 
ability, experience and persistence _re- 
quisite for the management of an enter- 
prise of this character, and nothing was 
accomplished in the developement of 
their discoveries, until sometime in the 
summer of 1879, when the matter was 


deposits in what they had supposed to | presented to the attention of Mr. M. 
Al- | Milleson, a mining engineer of Nevada. 


be, per se, an agricultural district. 














MINES AND MINING 


Mr. Milleson, sharing in the general 
opinion of mining engineers of the Pa- 
cific coast at that time, was decidedly 
sceptical as to the existence of ore 

bodies in paying yuantities among the 
New England hills, and consented to 
examine the property, more for the 
satisfaction of others, than from any con 

fidence in the correctness of their opin- 
ions as to its value. The casual view 
ofthe property, which he anticipated 
would convince him of its lack of merit, 
was lengthened day by day, and week 
by week, until nearly two months were 
spent in a most exhaustive investigation 
of the different localities then opened 
up, until at last he was fully satisfied of 
its great value ; and an arrangement was 
effected by which the property was 
transfered to the company mentioned. 
The first workings were on the western 
slope of the mountain in a quartz de- 
posit, similar in character to the veins 
of Mount Davidson, where are located 
the great bonanza mines, and cuttings 
made in several of the veins with a 
view of developing the best location 
for the works ; and in every instance the 
most encouraging evidences were man- 
ifest of the existence of large bodies 
of gold and silver bearing quartz on the 
mountain. The manager was_ pur- 
suing his investigations, and prospect- 
ing personally in other locations, which 
his experience convinced him would 
result in even more favorable discover 

ies ; and his efforts were at last reward- 
ed by the location of the now celebrat- 
ed Carpenter vein. It was decided to 
concentrate all their force at this point, 
and leave the working of the other 
properties for a subsequent date. A 
shaft was sunk by manual labor to a 
depth of twenty feet, showing a fine 
body of argentiferous galena, associa- 
ted with gray copper, copper-carbon- 
ates and native copper, while in the 
quartz adjoining this vein were found 
masses of gold-bearing sulphurets, the 
entire product being admirably adapt- 
ed to the cheap process of reduction 
known concentration. Contracts 
were made with the Burleigh Rock 
Drill Company for an entire plant of 
developing machinery. The buildings 


as 
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commenced on the first of October, 
1880, and on the sixth day of Novem- 
ber following, the scream of the mill 
whistle sent “the wild echoes flying’’ 
o’er hill and dale, and the pioneer min- 
ing works of Surry Mountain were in 
operation. Prior to this, the company 
had constructed a first-class wagon 
road from the valley to the mill door, 


upon which their heavy machinery, 
lumber and supplies were transport- 
ed, with as little difficulty as upon 
any of the average country roads, 
an item of no slight importance, 
when compared with some of the 
writer’s experiences in trails of 


the Rockies. The plant at present in 
operation consists of a 40 horse-power 
boiler, a No. 2 Worthington-pump, a No. 
1 Burleigh air-compressor, two No. 1 
surleigh rock drills, fitted for working 
on columns, adouble acting hoisting 
engine, with 400 feet steel wire cable. 
The hoister is located some eighty feet 
trom the boiler and compressor, and 
connected by pipes, carefully boxed 
and insulated, carried over and sup- 
ported by wire cables, thus avoiding 
the obstruction of trestles. The build- 
ings, all new, are a boarding house, 
manager’s house and office, a mill, 50 
by 20, the rear end of which is fitted 
on the ground floor with sleeping ac- 
commodations for workmen, and on 
the upper floor, a room for the fore- 
man overlooking the entire mill, a 
shaft-house, ore-house, engine-house, 
and blacksmith shop, furnished with all 
the appliances requisite for the manu- 
facture of the somewhat complicated 
drills used in drilling by power, a 
magazine, in which is stored nearly a 
ton of rend-rock, together with battery, 
exploders, conducting wire, et cetera, 
and a stable with accommodations for 
five horses. The company own about 
two thousand feet on the Carpenter 
vein, with all its dips, spurs and angles, 
an abundance of most excellent tim- 
ber for building and fuel, and an unfail- 
ing spring of pure water, connected by 
pipes with the mill, the reservoir having 
a capacity of some 40,000 gallons. It 
is the intention of the company to 
erect, next spring, concentration works 
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adjoining the mill to reduce the ore to 
concentrates, in which condition it is 
sold to the great smelting and reduc- 
tion works of this country and Eng- 
land. The process of ore concentra- 
tion is purely mechanical, being only 
dependant upon the relative specific 
gravities of the different minerals to be 
separated. ‘The cost for labor as com- 
pared with that of smelting or refining, 
is but slight, ordinary laborers being 
easily taught the necessary manipula- 
tions. The cost the plant 
requisite for concentrating thirty tons 
daily is only about 35000; while a 
smelting plant of equal capacity would 
cost nearly five times as much. The 
expense of concentrating being less 
than one dollar per against 
twenty-five for fine reduction, the 
company will be able to realize from 
their product aud arrive at the happy 
era of dividend paying in an expedi- 
tious and inexpensive manner. 
president of the company, A. H. Sod- 
en, is an eminent and _ successful 
merchant of Boston, whose name is a 
synonym for incorruptible integrity, and 
whose extensive experience in mercan- 
tile affairs has taught him the impor- 
tance of painstaking research before 
identifying himself with so important 
an enterprise. ‘The large interest he 
has in the company is the best evidence 


of 
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This town history, written by Rev. W. | 


R. Cochrane, and printed at the estab- 
lishment of Col. Joho B. Clark, is a 
timely addition to local New Hampshire 
history. It is faithfully compiled and 
contains evidence of much 
study and elaborate research. It 
well written, and the town of Antrim 
should be proud of having its story 
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careful | 
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of his confidence in its merit. H. L. 
White, the treasurer, with an 
equally high character for probity, has 
brought to the financial management 
of the company affairs, an executive 
ability second to none. No debts are 
allowed to accrue in any of the de- 
partments ; and while everything requis- 
ite for successful operation is cheer- 
fully furnished, yet a jealous, watchful 
care is manifested by them to avoid 
prodigality, as well as parsimony, fully 
realizing that they are but costodians of 
funds intrusted to them by the public, 
upon which returns are to be made in the 
shortest possible time. ‘The intricate 
details of the secretary’s department 
are happily confided to J. F. Hill, 
a late merchant of Winchendon, 
whose ability renders him a most val- 
uable member of the executive board. 
Among the board of directors are, 
we note, the namesof Dr. I. W. Rus- 
sell, mayor-ciect of Keene, and Hon. 
G. K. Harvey of Surry, al! of which is 
indicative of the esteem in which the 
property is held among men of charac- 
ter and wealth. ‘The mine is a most 
valuable mineral body, the construction 
and operating department, and the finan- 
cialand executive management challenge 
criticism, and in its success stands 
another proud monument of enterprise 
in the old Granite State. 


OF ANTRIM. 


told bya writer so eloquent. The chapter 
on the Scotch-Irish and their descend- 
ants is of especial value. The geneal- 
ogies are exhaustive, and the book is 
illustrated very fully by steel-engravings, 
portraits and heliotype views. It costs 
$3.00, and contains over 700 pages. 
The work is published by the town, 
and is sold by the selectmen. 
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‘The records of Chester commence 
with the proceedings of a meeting of 
the “Society for settling the Chestnut 
Country, heid at said country, the fit- 
teenth of October, 1719.” The society 
had probably existed some time, and 
was composed principally of Hamp 
ton and Portsmouth men. After 
ward duplicate records were kept 
at Hampton. ‘The number the 
was restricted to ninety. 
They had preferred a petition to the 
Governor and Council, and in March, 
1720, it was withdrawn, and another 
presented. They also voted to keep 


ol 


society 


three men onthe ground, and a_ pos- | 


session fence was built. ‘They also laid 
out lots before obtaining any grant. 
This meeting was probably at Walnut 
hill, near the south east corner of the 
township. There was also another 
company of Massachusetts men, head- 
ed by John Calf, who were endeavor- 
ing to procure a grant. John Calf was 
a clothier at the Falls, in Newbury, and 
was a grantee under the charter 
Chester, and moved, and carried on the 
trade there. ‘They also triedto have 
possession. ‘There isa deed on the 
records to Samuel Ingalls of “Cheshire,” 
blacksmith, dated Oct. 23,1717. Heap- 
pears afterward, indeed, to be of Haver- 
hill, but he had a constructive residence 
in Chester, and a constructive pos- 
session of the territory. ‘There seems, by 
the House and Council records, to have 
been other parties endeavoring to ob 
tain a grant. ‘There is a deed on 
Rockingham records, dated May, 1722, 
wherein Stephen Dudley, of Freetown 
(Raymond), in consideration of affec- 
tion, conveys to Francis James of Glou- 
cester, his right to 400 acres in Free- 
town to be taken out of that tract 
bought of Peter Penuit, and Abigail his 
squaw, by deed, dated Jan. 17, 1718. 

This was probably a move 


of 


for | 


BENJAMIN CHASF. 


color of title, and possession for some 
of the parties. ‘There was a compromise 
made by admitting certain persons of the 
Massachusetts party, and also of Ex- 
eter, and a grant was obtained Jan. 


4,1720; but the charter of the town 
was dated May 8,1722. ‘The gov- 
ernor, and _ lieutenant-governor, had 


each a farm 500 acres, and a home lot, 
by a vote of the society ; and the char- 
ter provided that the first settled 
minister should have a right, also one 
for a parsonage, and one for a school. 
lhe boundaries commenced at the 
south-east corner, at the supposed in- 
tersection of Haverhill and Kingstown 
lines. In 1674, Haverhdl lines were 
run from Holt’s Rocks (a little east of 
the Rock bridge), north-west; one 
from Merrimack river due north, until 
it cut the first line. 

At this spot was “erected a great 
pillar of stones,” which two old men, 
more than sixty years ago, told me they 
had in Chester South Woods. 
When the province line was settled in 


seen 


1741, Daniel McDuffee and Hugh 
McDuffee, who lived near Kimball’s 


corner in Derry, were cut off from 
Haverhill. 

When the town was laid out in- 
to lots, there were 117 grantees; and 
each member of the council had a 
right. ‘lhe home lots of 20 acres, from 
the corner by Kingstown, and the old 
Haverhill line, to the head of Chester 
street, and a ten rod way crossing at 
right angles where the Centre now is, 
on which the first meeting house was 
built, were laid out in 1719, be- 
fore any grant was made. In 1724, 
an additional lot of 50 acres was 
laid out to each grantee. The 
beavers had built dams onthe stream, 
which killed the growth, and when the 
beavers were killed, and the dams went 
down, the grass came in, and in 1728 
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a meadow lot was laid out to each right. 
There is a stream, which heads near 
the Congregational church in Auburn, 
extending into Londonderry, with mead- 
ows, which was called the “Long- 
meadow ;” and what is now Auburn, 
was the “ Long Meadows.” In 1728, 
the first part of the second division of 
100 acres, called the “Old Hundreds,” 
which is the present town of Raymond ; 
in 1736 the second part of the second 
division of 100 acres; in 1739 the 
third division of 80 acres, all in Candia ; 
in 1745 the fourth division of 60 acres ; 
and in £752 the fiith division of goacres, 
all in Hooksett, were laid out. Maps 
of these divisions were made at the time, 
and have been preserved by copying, and 
all deeds gave the number and division 
of the lot so that we can locate every 
settler whose deed is on record. ‘The 
first settler was Samuel Ingalls, born in 
Andover, 1683, and moved to Haver- 
ill, and had © children betore coming 
to Chester ;and his daughter Mehetable, 
born 1723, was the first child born in 
Chester. She married Samuel Moore, 
who afterwards lived at Candia corner. 
She died 1818. There is a tradition 
that he came to Chester, in 1720. In 
March, Samuel Ingalls of Win- 
field, otherwise Cheshire, sold a_ right 
reserving the home lot, number 64, ‘‘on 
which I live.” He built the first farm- 
house about 1732; held the oflice of 
moderator, selectman and town clerk. | 
| 





1722, 


In 1731, Samuel Ingalls is styled 
captain on therecord, and Ebenezer 
Dearborn, lieutenant, and Jacob Sar- 
gent, ensign, which was the first military 
organization. January, 1720, he 
and three others had land and a privi- 
lege granted to build a saw-mill, and 
in 1730 John Aiken had a grant of 
land to build a grist-mill. 

Londonderry was granted to settlers, 
already on the ground, but there were 
but six of the original grantees of 
Chester who ever lived here, except the 
Rev. Moses Hale, the first minister who | 
settled on the minister’s lot. The first | 
settlement was at Walnut Hill, near | 
the south-east corner, but settlers soon | 
came in from different parts and settled | 
in different places. The charter pro- | 


| mond ; 


| most of the deeds. 
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vided that every proprietor should 
build a house and settle a family in 
three years, and break up and plant 
three acres in four years, and a meet- 
ing-house should be built in four years, 
provided that there should be no Indi- 
an wat in that time. ‘The settlers, who 
were grantees, were Samuel Ingalls ; 
William Healey of Hampton Falls ; 
Dea. Ebenezer Dearborn of Hampton, 
who had five sons; Nathan Webster 
of Bradford, who had three sons ; 
John Calf who lived in Chester ; and 
Thomas Smith of Hampton. 

The sons of grantees were John and 
Samuel Robinson, of Ichabod of 
Hampton Falls; Ephraim, Thomas, 
and John Haselton, sons of Richard of 
Bradford ; Anthony and_ Francis 
Towle, sons of Caleb of Hampton, 
and Elisha, a grandson, settled in Ray- 
and John Shackford, son ot 
Samuel of Portsmouth; and Samuel 
I:merson, son of Jonathan of Haver- 
hill. His name first appears on the 
records in 1731, when he was elected 
town clerk, and wasreélected every year 
until 1787, when he died. His son 
John succeeded him until 1817. He 
was a land-surveyor, and laid out the 
second part of the second division in 
1736, and all subsequent divisions. 
He did all the surveying and wrote 
He was a man of 
such judgment and integrity, and the 
people had such confidence in him 
that nearly all the minor controversies 
were referred to him without any legal 
formalities, and his decision was be- 
yond appeal or review. His son, 
Nathaniel, was a prominent man in 
Candia. Among the early settlers were 
Enoch and Benaiah Colby; and Paul 
and Sylvanus Smith of Hampton ; 
Ensign Jacob Sargent from Amesbury ; 
Sampson Underhill from Salisbury ; 
Cornet John Lane from Rye; Henry, 
Jonathan and Nathaniel Hall from 
Bradford; Thomas, Moses, Daniel, 
and Caleb Richardson ; also, Benjamin 
Hill, who was the first representative 
elected, but not received; and Abel 
Morse, who was the first representative 
received, from Newbury: who were 
Congregationalists. Then of the Scotch- 


























Irish, who were Presbyterians; the 
grandfather, James Wilson, who died 
1739, aged 100; the son, James, and 
his four sons, William, James, Robert 
and Hugh. They came from Ireland 
to Stratham, thence to Chester in 1728 ; 
Alexander Craige, William White, Wil 
liam Crawford, John ‘Talford, William 
and Robert Graham, John Aiken and 
James Shirley. In 1728, the meeting- 
house was located at “Centre where 
four principal roads met,” near the 
minister’s lot. ‘The dimensions were 
fifty by thirty-five feet, and each pro- 
prietor was to pay forty shillings. 
house was not finished several 
years afterwards, and in 1737 land was 
granted to Peter and Thomas Cochran, 
the builders. This stood until 
1773. when a new and noble house 
was erected, and since has been mod 
ernized. 

In 1729, Mr. John ‘Tuck, of Hamp- 
ton, was called to be the minister with 
asalary of £120, which he declined. 
January 15, 1829, Rev. Moses Hale 
was called be the with a 
salary of #120. He ordained 
October 1731. He was born at 
Newbury, 1702; graduated, Harvard, 
17 He built a house on the minister’s 
lot, and purchased Gov. Wentworth’s 
home lot, which was sold to his succes- 
sor, Rev. Ebenezer Flagg. Mr. Hale 
soon became deranged, and was dis 
missed in 1735 and moved to Haver- 
hill. June, 1735, Rev. Timothy White 
was called, but declined. June 23, 
1736, Rev. Ebenezer Flagg was called, 
with a salary of 120 pounds, silver at 
20 shillings per ounce. 
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to minister 
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He was or- 


dained September, 1736. He was 
born at Woburn, October 18, 1704; 
graduated, Harvard, 1725; died No- 


vember 14, 1796; and was succeeded 
by Rev. Nathan Bradstreet, 1792. 
The Presbyterians joined in building 


the meeting-house and paying Mr. 
Hale; but before he left they had 


hired the Rev. John Wilson, and after- 
wards built a meeting-house about a 
mile south of the other; and they 
protested against hiring or settling any 
other minister. They appealed to the 
governor and counsel by a document, 
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in an excellent handwriting, and lan- 
guage, and noble sentiments ; and the 
result was, an act was passed, 1740, 
incorporating two parishes. I have 
one of Mr. Wilson’s manuscript ser- 
mons dated 1734. ‘There was a small 
meeting -house built at the Longmead- 
ows, and about one third of the 
preaching was there. In 1793, the 
two were taken down and a new one 
built at the Longmeadows. Mr. Wil- 
son died February 1, 1779, succeed- 
ed in stated supplies by a Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Amran, and others, and Mr. 


Colby, installed 1863. 

{ have before mentioned the first 
grant for a saw-mill to Samuel Ingalls 
and others, and 4 grist-mill to John 


Aiken. About 1734, John Calf moved to 
Chester, and in 1735, had a grant of 
land privilege to build a fulling mill 
on the stream running into the pond, 
above the present mill-pond. ‘There pro- 
bably was none to the north of it, fora 
longtime, and an extensive business was 
done. His son, Robert, succeeded 
him and built a saw-mill there. Sam- 
uel Shirley had built a corn-mill on the 
present site, and Calf’s dam being cut 
away, he and his son-in-law, Joseph 
Blanchard, purchased Shiriey’s in 1777, 
and the privilege has been used for a 
grist-mill, saw-mill, clothing mill, and 
for other manufactures. 

In 1739, land and privilege was 
granted to John McMurphy to build a 
grist-mill on Massabesic river, below 
the pond, reserving the right to build 
iron-works, should ore be found. The 
first inventory on record was, in 1741, 
returned to the secretary’s office to 
make a proportion of province rates, 
on which are 150 names, 124 houses, 
97 horses, 78 oxen. In 1767, there 
were males unmarried, from 16 to 60, 


and 


116, married 168, over 60, 24; fe- 
males unmarried 295, married 153; 
slaves 9; widows 34; total g16. In 


1744, a writ for the election of a repre- 
rentative was sent to Chester by the 
governor, and Benjamin Hill was elect- 
ed, but was sent back, because the 
writ was not issued by the assembly. 
In 1748, Captain Abel Morse was re- 
received. 
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The committee of the society voted | from the city hall of Manchester. 


that when the next proprietor forteited | This was incorporated into a township, 


his lot, it should be appropriated to a} 


school ; January, 1721. In 1737, 43 
were raised for a school; the master 
to be removed to different parts of the 
town. In 1740, it was voted that a 
school should be maintained through 
the year, partly by masters and partly 
by dames. In 1744, the town 
divided and school-houses built proba- 
bly then. It was voted in 1750, that 
Charming Fare (Candia) and 
town (Raymond) should have 
share of the money. lhe 
town required by law, having 
100 families, to have a grammar school. 
The selectmen were once indicted 
for not having such a school. 

It will seen that Chester was a 
very large town, and now constitutes 
several towns. At the annual meeting, 
March, 1751, it was voted that “a tract 
at the south-west corner of the 
four miles long and five miles and three 
quarters wide, may be adjoined to a 
part of Londonderry, and the lands 
about Amoskeag may be set off asa 
separate parish.” The land between 


Was 


Free 

their 
scl 1OW | 
was 


be 


Chester and the river calied Harry- 

town had never been incorporated into 

any town. 
Chester old 


line was about a mile 


° | 


town, | 


called Derryfield, September 3, 1751. 
The name was altered to Manchester, 


1810. 

At the annual meeting, March, 1762, 
“voted that a tract about four miles and 
a half long, and four miles wide, may 
be incorporated into a parish ;" incor- 
porated December 17, 1763; named 
Candia. At a meeting, January 22, 
1763, itwas voted “thatthe north par- 
ish or Freetown, shall be set of as a 
town or parish ;” incorporated by the 
name of Raymond, May 9, 1764. 

The inhabitants of that part of Ches- 
ter,commonly called ‘Chester Woods,” 
extending to Allenstown, suffering in- 
conveniencies, the farthest having to 
travel seventeen miles to town meeting, 
preferred petition to be set off, and at 
the annual meeting March, 1822, the 
town passed a vote in favor, and July 
2, this, with a part of Dunbarton, was 
incorporated by the name of Hook- 
sett. 

In 1845 the town was divided, and 
the west part, which had been called 
the Longmeadows, containing about 
two fitths of the territory, and inhabi- 
tants, was incorporated by the name of 
Auburn. 


1 CORRECTION. 


The Laconia Democrat cites a New 
Hampshire member of the National 
Democratic Convention of 1852. 
nominated Franklin Pierce, as au- 
thority for the statement that the 
New Hampshire delegation was not 
consulted by the Convention as to 
the nominee ; that no balloting took 
place as described on page g6 of the 
current volume of this magazine ; and 


which 


that New Hampshire was represented 
at that convention by five delegates— 
one delegate failing to put in an ap- 
pearance. ‘The story has been so long 
uncontradicted, that it has been ac- 
cepted as true. We design the Gran- 
tre MonruHLY to be authority on histori- 
cal topics, and hope reasonable care 
will be exercised by our contributors 
in substantiating their statements. 
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XI. 


Z 
My dear friend 
Hague. I have ill 
I was attacked b which 
for several days deprived me of 
knowledge of the exterior world 
good landlady faithfully nurse 
from her I learn 
had been for nine days. 
am better, and am going 
where, I do not yet know. 
When I was capable of examining 
the papers, which had accumulated on 
my table during my days of 
ment, I found the card of my uncle, 
the minister, who came in person to in 
quire for me. ‘The worthy uncle had 
heard that I had become a millionaire. 
I also found a bundle of letters from 
Overberg and Van Beck, which I had 
not the courage to read ; one, however, 
which had on the envelope the word 
important, was an exception. It an 
nounced the death of my at-un 
Von Zwenken, and invited to b 
present at the funeral. It three 
weeks since this letter came! What 
had become of Frances? 
Doubtless she continued 
affected toward me. She knew nothing 
of my sickness, since she invited me t 
her grandfather’s funeral. What coul 
she think of my silence ? 
must she have 


186 
) left the 


—June 
: Thave a 


been ill 


gai 
seriously 


wv 
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a nervous fever, 
all 
My 
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, 
Ime, ane 


“lin what condition | 


At length I 
to travel, 


confine 


tt 


mn 


oTe 


me 


was 


+ 


1O be dis- 


) 
1 
What trouble 
had from the lawyers ! 
I was wishing to ask my doctor for leave | 





to depart immediately for Z—-, when I | 
heard some one coming up the stairs | 
towards my room, putting my landlady 
aside, that staid guardian of my quiet, 
and I saw enter my room, without any 
ceremony-—you could not guesswho 
in a thousand times— Rolfe himself, 
the captain whom I had ended by lov- 
ing almost as much as [ detested him 
in the heginning. | 


| faint. 


ANSLATED BY SAMUEL C. FASTMAN. 

** My general is dead,” said he, with 
tears in his eves ; “he died in my arms ; 
Frances was not there.” 

“Still, she is not ill?” I interrupted 
roughly. 

‘Not all, 
but besides—she has sent me away.” 
‘“‘What do mean?” 

“Qh! is not at all 
It is because 


at she is wonderfully well ; 


it from badness. 
she does not intend to re- 
main at the castle. She is temporarily 
at the farmer’s, and not willing to 
tell where she intends to go.” 

jut tell me then what has hap- 
|?” 


is 


pene 

“ Oh, yes; the general did not dare 
to write against her will to Mr. Over- 
berg in the manner you wished. He 
left the matter in doubt. As no Jetter 
was received from you, these ink-slingers 
lost patience, and Mr. Overberg, driven 
on, as I think, by that other chap at 
Utrecht, wrote a letter to Miss Mor- 
daunt to ask if she was engaged to 
you—ves or You can guess her 
reply, curt and dry, but without a word 
blame to I know that 
greatly reproached herself; that hap- 
pened from the very day you left.” 

“« After receiving my package?” 

“She he nothing 
you.” 

“ That is very surprising.” 
“No, not at all surprising. 
thing went to the devil with us after 
you left. But I see some sherry here ; 

can I help myself?”’ 

“ Certainly, Captain.” 

“Yes, when you left, she fell in a dead 
That had never happened to 
her in all her life. I was almost ashamed 
forher. But she loved you so much, as 
she confessed to me, crying, when she 
had regained her consciousness ; and 
when we thought that she was resting in 
her room, she ran secretly to the farm, 
had Tancred saddled, and set off at a 


no. Cc 


of you. she 


is received from 


Every- 
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fearful speed. We dined without her, 
but we had but very little appetite. It 
was much worse in the evening, when 
the farmer’s son came to tell us that 
Tancred had come hack alone, cov 
ered with foam and saddleless.”’ 

“ An accident,” I exclaimed, beside 
myself. 

“Oh! nothing but a sprained foot, 
and we found her under the old oak on 
the moss, near the castle. She had 
dragged herself along to there, and was 
resting a little. She begged us to let 
her die, and charged us not to tell 
you.” ‘ 

“She loves me still!’ said I, trans- 
ported. 

“That is only too true. We learned 
that she had started in full galop to 
wards the city ; then, that, as she drew 
near, she wished to change her direc- 
tion, and returned by the woods of the 
castle ; but it seems that she must have 
over-rilden Tancred, or else that she 
had crossed the reins. It is certain that 
he began to cut capers ; he reared and 
threw his rider. We carried our young 
lady to the sofa in the saloon ; the sur- 
geon declared that there was nothing 
dangerous, but that she must at least 
remain quiet for some days.” 

“ And you did not write me anything 
about it?” 

“Hem !_yor were gone—indeed I 
wanted to write to you and she also, 
and she did send vou a letter.” 

‘** Which I have not received.” 

““ No, for the farmer’s son was to give 
it to you yourself at Z— ; but when he 
reached there he was told that you had 
gone. He brought back the letter, 
which she tore up, saying, ‘I did not 
deserve anything better.’ ”’ 

“Oh! if Ihad been able to foresee 
that,” said I to myself. “ But, my 
dear captain, I was suffering cruelly. I 
was ill, more so than I believed ; but 
still, how does it happen that what I 
sent was not delivered to her?” 

“What would vou have? Every- 
thing was topsy-turvy. The General 
always had the letters and packages 
brought to him, and he scolded so when 
he saw them coming in those last days 
that Fritz did not dare to give them to 








him. Miss Frances was hardly better, 
when those cursed business men began 
to send documents to the General. 
She was obliged to meet this brood en- 
tirely alone, for my poor General was 
the victim of a second attack. These 
people were the cause of his death.” 

The Captain forgot to add, what I 
afterwards learned, that he himself had 
hastened the baron’s death by giving 
him old cognac, on the pretext of giv- 
ing him strength. 

“When he had closed his eyes,” he 
continued, “the notary of Arnheim, 
who had the custody of the General’s 
will, and Mr. Overberg, advised Frances 
to make an amicable arrangement with 
you ; but she would not listen to them. 
You understand ; it is in your name 
that they carried on their legal pro- 
ceedings against the general.” 

“And while I was confined to my 
bed, ignorant of the whole matter !” 

“These pharisees knew that very 
well, but they had your written author- 
ity, and Frances said: ‘That is the 
force he threatens me with! And he 
imagines that I shall yield! Never!’ 
We could see that she was pale, 
but firm, when all those — grimal- 
kins came to the castle to take the 
inventory. After that, it was my turn. 
‘My noble Rolfe,’ she said to me, that 
is the way she knows how to take me, 
‘My good Rolfe, tell me frankly, have 
you not sacrificed the greater part of 
your inheritance to my grand-father ?’ 
‘But no, but no, Maj—Miss, we have 
together consumed a small sum, which 
we drew as a prize ina lottery. The 
general wanted to try and see if with 
his part he could not do still better, 
but asfor me, I preferred to use mine 
in giving us both a good time.’ ‘Then 
you have not inherited?’ ‘Pardon me, 
I have inherited a nice little farm in 
North Brabant, and to which I have 
always had the idea of retiring some 
day. I could live there very genteelly ; 
I have also my pension in addition, 
Living is cheap in that country, and in 
want of a castle, Miss would find a 
very good room there.’ ‘Thanks, 
many thanks, my good captain. It is 
enough for me to know that you can 
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live without anxiety ; we must part, my 
noble Rolfe.’ ‘And where are you 
going ?’ 
you cannot follow me.’ In this way 
we separated. In passing through the 
Hague. I learned that you were ill; 
and that made me think that you were 
ignorant of everything.” 

“Do you know what you must do, 
Rolfe ? Go back in an hour to Werve. | 
shall give you a letter which will stop all 
legal proceedings. ‘To-morrow, or the 


day after, I will join you. Take care 
to find my package.” 
“Without doubt it is at Mr. Over- 


berg’s, with all the papers found at the 
General’s.”’ 

“Let me know where Frances is now 
living, make her return to Werve, but 
do not tell her that she will me 
there.” 


see 


At that moment my landlady brought | 


me a telegram from Overberg in these 


words: ‘Your immediate presence in- 
dispensable ; no arrangements possi- 
ble ; F. M. has left the castle.” 


I hesitated no longer. Without 
waiting for the doctor’s permission, I 
hastily made my preparations. I was 
so stimulated by all this news that I 
had recovered all my strength. 

At my hotel at Z, I was greatly sur- 
prised to find a letter from Rudolf, who 
was still travelling with his company in 
the provinces of Guelders, and Over- 
yssel. “If you want to prevent Fran- 
ces,” he said, “from committing the 
greatest folly of her life, be sure and 
come and meet me to-morrow at the 
hotel of Halfway, between Z and L.’ 
I confidently promised myself not to 
fail of being at the rendezvous. The 
same evening I went to Overberg’s 
house, and he confirmed what I already 
knew, and explained to me what was 
still obscure. It was really Van Beck 
who had wished matters to be pushed 
to extremes, and I had no difficulty in 
securing all needed delay. He told 
me, moreover, one thing of which | 
was ignorant. Another notary had 
sent a copy of a codicil drawn by Aunt 
Sophia’s orders, the very evening of the 
night she died, and by which Miss 
Roselaer left to her grand-niece, Fran- 


‘That 1 cannot tell you, but | 
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ces Mordaunt, an annual income of 
three thousand florins, in the event that 
her marriage with Mr. deZonshoven did 
not take place, and I was directed to 
pay this to her on condition of her not 
| marrying, except with my approval. 
| How foreseeing Aunt Sophia always 
was! I directed Overburg to commu- 
nicate the fact to Frances. She would 
find the letter announcing it at the 
| castle. She would also find there my 
| package, which I very soon recognized 
among the General’s papers. Over- 
burg recognizing my handwriting, had 
wished to send it back to her, but Fran- 
ces had already left Werve. I repeat- 
ed my directions and left so to reach 
the place at the hour indicated. 

“The gentleman and lady are above,” 
said the inn-keeper. 

I hastened to go up stairs, and dis- 
covered Rudolf and Frances almost 
concealed behind the balustrade of a 
platform which was used for the or- 
chestra in the large hall. Frances 
stood with her back towards me. I 
wished to let them know of my pres- 
ence, but words failed me. I ap- 
proached trembling. Rudolf was say- 
ing to Frances: 

“Nonsense, my dear! You do not 
know the life you wish to lead. Lib- 
erty, independence? you say; but it 
is slavery, the whip included. Do you 
think that among us the lash is only 
used on the horses? Do you believe 
that women are gallantly treated, because 
in the presence of the public they are 
aided in mounting their horses? Mrs. 
Stonehorse herself is not spared by her 
gracious husband. And you would 





come with us, sensitive and proud as 
you are !” 

“What can be done?” answered 
Frances. “I know how to govern a 


| horse, but I could not be a governess 
of children any more than I could 
earn my living by embroidering or sew- 
ing. Ido not wish to kill myself, I 
have duties which compel me to live, 
and this is the only resource left to me.” 

“But, foolish that you are, why don’t 
you reconcile yourself with your cousin 
de Zonshoven? You would recover all 


at one stroke, your castle, a fine for- 
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tune, and a man who loves you, I will 
answer for it.” 

“Yes, and a man of rare loyalty,” 
she replied hoarsely. 

“Bah, pardon his pecadillo. It was 
for your good that he has lied the least 
bit to you. He also has something to 
pardon in you, you have confessed that to 
me. Tell him you regret what you said, 
and you will embrace and all will be over.” 

“Impossible, I tell you it is too late.” 

“Why too late, Frances ? I exclaimed, 
not being able to sustain myself any 
longer. 

“Leopold !” she said, growing pale 
and covering her face with her hands. 

“Frances,” I began slowly, “you 
have always been my betrothed. Do 
you know that I have just risen from a 
sick-bed, and that I am not at all 
responsible for the sorrows that have 
been inflicted on you _ these last 
days? And have you nothing to 
reproach yourself for, in not wishing 
to hear any explanation? All may yet 
be repaired, Frances; do not take 


away from me this last hope.” 
“Be repaired, after you have threat- 


ened me with force, and have executed 
your threat! How would you like to 
have me marry you to-day, me, who 
was so happy to accept you for my 
husband in perfect liberty, in complete 
esteem for your character, and who 
must now accept you by necessity ?” 
“Tf you thus understand our rela- 
tive positions, Frances, you are right. 


I can no longer be anything but hate- | 


ful to you, and—I release you from 
your promise.” 

“Thanks, but I had already taken 
steps so as not to need your generosity. 
I shall wander over the world. I have 
taken a step which separates me from 
all my past. I have made an agree- 
ment with Mr. Stonehorse, who is com- 
ing here, and to whom Rudolf is going 
to introduce me.” 

“Oh! if you are waiting for Mr. 
Stonehorse this morning, you will wait 
a long time,”’ Rudolf said coolly. “Do 
you think me fool enough, Frances, to 
lend my hand to such a whim ?” 

“Then you have not given my letter 
to your manager ?” 


“T have done better, I warned cousin 
Leopold that you were going to com- 
mit an irreparable folly.” 

“Ah! is this the way you treat me? 
Well I shall not trouble myself about 
any one, I am going myself to find Mr. 
Stonehorse. I am free and —” 

“You will do nothing,” I said to her 
authoritatively, seeing her arise to go 
away. “The General is dead, Rudolf 
is civilly dead, so that I am your near- 
est relative before the law, and I will 
not allow you in the flower of your age 
to throw yourself into one of those 
abysses from which there is no escape.” 

“But once more, what can I do?” 
| said she with despair, but still with some 
accent of submission. 

“Simply return to Werve where you 
will find a friend who has made all 
the preparations to receive you.” 

“A friend?” she asked astonished. 

“Yes, Rolfe, who remains there until 
he has new orders. And do not fear 
being troubled by my presence. I am 
going away for a long journey.” 

This declaration seemed to make a 
great impression on her, and she said 
to me in a tone which betrayed some- 
thing else than anger or ill-will; 
| “Truly are you going to travel, Leopold? 
| Well, I—I will remain at Werve. 
| Adieu !” 

She fled hastily, shutting the door 
behind her. We soon heard her horse 
pawing the ground as he was led up to 
the door. “Ought I not to follow her 
to the castle ?” said Rudolf. 

“No, this distrust would offend her.” 

“But she is so rash on horseback! 
She has very recently been the victim 
of an accident.” 

“True, I did not think of that. In 
heaven’s name, follow her; but if you 
should be recognized ?” 

“No fear of that. I am too well dis- 
guised ; just as you see me. I have 
been back more than once to Werve 
during my father’s last illness. I was 
able to take his hand and he gave me 
this ring with his coat of arms on it. 
As a matter of prudence I do not wear 
it on my finger, but fastened to a cord 
over my heart—and Frances herself 
permitted me to be there, she even 
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sought me in the time of her trouble. 
When the fair at L— is over, we shall 
leave this country and I shall never step 
foot on it again,” he added, as he was 
mounting his horse, and as_ he 
my hand for the last time. 

We were not at the end of 


prises. 


( lasped 


our sur 
On my return to Z—, I found 
Overburg waiting for me at the hotel. 
He had just received from England a 
package addressed to Frances, which 
Fritz was not willing to take, but which 
he did not know how to forward to the 
person for whom it was 
assured him that Miss Mordaunt had 
returned to the castle, and I myself 
forwarded the package by a 

messenger. | anxious to 
what it contained, and I was despair 
ing of finding any proper means of 
satisfying my curiosity, when, early the 
following morning, I saw old 
arrive with a note from his 
which he was directed to give to no one 
but me. I tore open the 
with a trembling hand and read: 


designed I 


} 
special 


was know 


Fritz 
mistress 


nv¢ lope 


I 


“My cousin, it is absolutely necessa- 
ry that I should see you before you go 
away. You have assured me that you 
will never refuse your kind aid to a 
woman who claims the privileges of her 
sex. May I hope that you will not re- 
fuse to come once more to Werve to 
have a last interview with me?  In- 
stead of writing to you, I should have 
preferred to come and find you myself ; 
but Iam afraid of scandalizing you. 
Let me know by Fritz the day and 
hour. Y. m 


My reply was to start immediately 


with the faithful servant. Wavering 
between a thousand fears and a thou- 
sand hopes, I felt as if the whole world 
was turning around me when I crossed 
the old bridge which led through the 
garden to the principal entrance. 
Rolfe was waiting for us on the steps 
and led me, without saying a word, 
into the large saloon. 

Frances was seated on the sofa I 
knew so well, absorbed in thought, 
paler than the day before, but wonder- 
fully beautiful in her mourning dress. 
She rose promptly and came toward me. 
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“Thank you, Leopold, for coming so 
I knew that you would come, 
[ counted on your generosity.” 

“And—am I still contemptible in 
your eyes, Frances? You have re- 
ceived my package and read Aunt 
Sophia's letter ?” 

“I have received all and read all. I 
did not need so much to see that I was 
to blame. Now I am willing to con- 
fess before all that I have done you a 
wrong. Do you pardon me without 
any reservation ?”’ 

“Do you need to ask, Frances? But 
on your side you will never suspect me 
again, will you?” 

She remained silent for a moment, 
and then answered in a low voice: “No, 
never, never again !” 

I wanted to press her to my breast, 
there was still some constraint, 
some embarrassment about her which 
restrained me. 

“Sit down, Leopold,” she - said. 
“Now that we are reconciled, I want to 
ask your advice, as my nearest relative.” 
At the same time she unfolded before 
me the package she had received from 


soon 


, 
put 


| England. 


“Lord William is dead,” she contin- 
ued: “please read this letter to me, 
which was found appended to his will.” 

I had great difficulty, in my trouble, 
in understanding what I read; never- 
theless, I managed to make it out. 
This letter was a short and serious fare- 
well, and expressed only sentiments of 
paternal love. Nevertheless, between 
the lines I read, that he was obliged 
to struggle with himself to restore 
calmness to his heart. Evidently, 
Lord William had carried away a pain- 
ful impression. He closed with ardent 
wishes for the happiness of his young 
friend, expressing his hope that she 
would some day find a husband worthy of 
her, and begging her to receive as a 
wedding gift the legacy which he had 
left in his will—‘in order,” he said, 
“that no material consideration may 
force her to make any other choice 
than that of her heart.” The name 
of Lord William’s family was a name 
illustrious in science and in politics. 

A letter from his nephew, heir of his 
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title and of his immense fortune, 
followed, in which Frances was assured 
of the disposition of the latter to scru- 
pulously carry out the will of the 
deceased. Frances found herself en- 
dowed with an annual income for her 
life of five thousand pounds sterling. 

“ Ought I to accept, Leopold ?” she 
asked me. 

“In my opinion, you cannot refuse, 
Frances, you have always passionate- 
ly wished for independence, and it is a 
friendly hand which offers it to you.” 

“You are right, Leopold, I accept. 
Now my pride is no longer obliged to 
struggle with my heart. If I choose a 
husband, I cannot any longer be sus- 
pected of having yielded to necessity 
or cupidity. And shall I by this be 
rich enough to buy back Werve ?” 

“Werve belongs to one who will not 
part with it at any price. Ifyou lay any 
stress on becoming the Baroness Werve, 
you must make another resolution.” 

“ Leopold,” she said, rising, “ you 
say that independence has always been 
my most ardent wish. That is possi- 
ble, but now I understand that my 
greatest happiness will be to depend on 
the man I love. Leopold, Aunt 
Roselear has left me an annuity, which 
I do not accept, that is understood ; 
but her intentions towards me were 
kind, and I wish to follow the advice 
of my old relative. She has directed 
me not to marry without your consent. 
Well!” 

Then, with an indefinable mixture 
of grace, confusion and malice, she 
kneeled before me and said: “ Leo- 
pold, I would like to marry my cousin de 
Zonshoven ; have you any objections ?”’ 

Good heavens! Objections! With 
what happiness I raised her up and 
opened my arms to her, into which 
she threw herself with tears. I also 
wept, we loved each other so much and 
we had suffered so much foreach other ! 

What can I tell you more? We 
went to see, one after the other, those 
dear places which played so important 
a part in our recollections. We made 
all sorts of plans for the future. We 
wrote to Van Beck a fine letter in 
solemn phrases, to let him know that 





there was nothing more for him to do, 
but to present their little accounts. 
Frances’s mourning served as a pretext 
for our being married quietly. One of 
my friends, a clergyman of a little city 
near by, gave us the wedding bene- 
diction. Little Harry Blount is now 
entrusted to our farmers, his mother is 
almost entirely cured and will soon 
join him. We are going on a journey 


‘together, which I had planned for my- 


self alone. Frances and I have both 
learned a great deal during these 
weeks of rude experience, and we are 
fully determined not to destroy the 
treasure of happiness which we have 
conquered. During our absence, 
Werve will be restored. Rolfe is ap- 
pointed ad interim commandant of the 
fortress and will answer for us. I will 
keep you informed of our impressions 
of travel. LEOPOLD DE ZONSHOVEN. 


As these impressions of travel could 
have only a moderate interest for our 
readers, we content ourselves with the 
following extract from a letter dated at 
Geneva, and added by Frances to one 
of her husband’s letters to his friend at 
Batavia. 

I never ought to pardon Leopold 
for having told a friend all the grand 
deeds of “ Major Frank,” without spar- 
ing the smallest detail. Still, I see 
that in his delicate position‘he needed 
to pour out his heart, especially into 
that of a friend beyond the sea. That 
is why I have given him plenary abso- 
lution. But don’t,I beg you, insert 
his confidences in the Java Bodel. It 
is not that Frances de Zonshoven now 
takes under her protection the undis- 
ciplined person called Major Frank. 
Oh! no. She would much prefer that 
he had never existed, but there are 
family secrets, which I commend to 
your discretion. 

Do not wait to complete your years 
of service in the Indies, before you 
visit Werve. The glass has been all 
set, and there is room enough to re- 
ceive a friend even if he should come 
with a whole family. 

FRANCES DE ZONSHOVEN. 


THE END, 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


BY REV. S. C. BARTLETT, D. D. LL. D, 


Dartmouth College had, in its earlier 
years, a somewhat remarkable and 
even romantic history. 
Eleazer Wheelock, was no ordinary 
man. He was an eminent preacher, a 
man of broad plans, of high enthu- 
siasm, of indefatigable 
great executive ability. Every one of 
these qualities was put to the severest 
test in his arduous enterprise. His 
original conception of an _ Indian 
school exhibited well the wisdom of 
his judgment, which anticipated the 
results of the latest experience. 


both sexes, so separated from all their 
savage environments as to mould 
them fully into the habits of Christian 
civilization, and send them back to 
their own country, in company with 
English young men also educated by 
him as missionaries, that their united 
efforts might raise the savage tribes ‘‘to 
the same habits of life.” There has 
been little advance upon the wisdom of 
the plan. 

When the Indian school expanded 
into a college, and caused its transfer 
to another locality, the labor and care 
thrown upon him were enormous ; an 
extended and incessant correspond- 
ence at home and abroad, the necessi- 
ty of devising ways and means for every 
separate part of the enterprise, ma- 
terial and literary, an exhausting atten- 
tion to all the minutie of business, 
the struggle of a settlement in an 
unbroken forest, remote from supplies, 
and at times the oppression of debt. 

From Lebanon, Connecticut, in 
August, 1770, he pushed his way to 
Hanover, to make ready. In a short 
time he was followed by a part of his 
family, who with difficulty made their 
way over the wretched roads in “a 


Its founder, | 


” 


coach,” the gift of a London friend, 
and by two pupils who came on foot. 
This company entered a dense pine 


| forest, containing “two or three log 


huts,” and no house on that side of 


| the river within two miles. They felled 


toil, and of | 


For | 
his plan was to train Indian youth of | 





six acres of forest, and the fallen trees 
“in all directions covered the ground 
to about the height of five feet.”” One 
of those trees, says Dr. David McClure, 
who avers that he measured it, reached 
the almost incredible length of “two 
hundred and seventy feet, from the 
butt to the top;” and “the sun was 
invisible by reason of the trees, till it 
had risen many degrees above the 
horizon.”” Many of the company at 
first “slept on the ground with boughs 
of trees for beds, sheltered by a few 
boards raised over them on poles.” 
Here at once began the labor of clear- 
ing the ground, of erecting buildings, 
of digging wells (the first attempt 
unsuccessful), and even of erecting a 
saw-mill and a grist-mill. These mills 
failed to serve any valuable purpose, 
and “he was obliged to send a great 
distance into Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut for necessary provisions.” 
The process was often attended with 
unavoidable delays, ‘‘the supplies were 
scanty, and they submitted to coarse 
fare.” Dr. Wheelock sometimes con- 
ducted morning and evening prayers 
in the open air. He was cheered in 
the first hard winter by a religious 
revival. The snow that lay “four feet 
deep” did not chill out the warmth of 
poetic fire. We have an interesting 
record of that early time in a consid- 
erable poem written by Levi Frisbie, 
then a senior in college, preparing for 
the missionary work. The following 
is an extract : 
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“For now the king of day, at distance far, 

In southern signs drove his refulgent car, 

On northern climates beamed a shorter day, 

And shot obliquely his diminished ray. 

Grim winter, frowning from the glistening bear, 
Unbarred his magazines of nitrous air, 

And, clad in icy mail, of rigid form, 

Menac’d dark, dismal days of dreadfui storm. 
Forlorn thus youthful Dartmouth trembling stood, 
Surrounded with inhospitable wood ; 

No silken furs on her soft limbs to spread, 

No dome to screen her fair, defenceless head, 
On every side she cast her wishful eyes, 

Then humbly raised them to the pitying skies. 
Thence grace divine beheld-her tender care, 

And bowed her ear propitious to the prayer. 
Soon changed the scene ; the prospect shone more fair ; 
Joy lights all faces with a cheerful air ; 

The buildings rise, the work appears alive, 

Pale fear expires, and languid hopes revive, 

Grim winter’s surly blasts forbear to blow, 

And heaven locked up her magazines of snow.” 





The poem, which could not have been written later than the September 
following this “‘ grim winter,” concludes thus : 


“Thus Dartmouth, happy in her sylvan seat, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of her fair retreat. 
Her songs of praise in notes melodious rise 
Like clouds of incense to the listening skies ; 
Her God protects her with paternal care 
From ills destructive, and each fatal snare ; 
And may He still protect, and she adore 
Till heaven, and earth, and time, shall be no more.” 


The éclat attending Dr. Wheelock'’s 
Indian school, both at home and in 
England, where George III had been 
a donor of two hundred pounds, 
created a very considerable competi- 
tion concerning its location, when 
removed from Connecticut. Among 
the competing places were Albany, 
New York ; Pittsfield and Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts ; Hebron and Norwich, 
Connecticut, and many others. Han- | 
over was chosen for several reasons, | 
among which appear to have been the | 
feasibility of securing large tracts of | 
land; its proximity to the Indian 
tribes ; the desirableness of furnishing 
ministers to the new settlement in the | 
Connecticut valley, to which Hanover | 
was regarded as somewhat “central,” 
and “most convenient for transporta- 


tion up and down the river.” Perhaps 
quite as influential as any other reason 
was the powerful aid and influence of 
John Wentworth, royal governor of 
New Hampshire. ‘The first commence- 
ment was attended by the governor. 
At the second commencement, also, he 
was accompanied (or expected to be) 
by the Speaker and several members 


| of the assembly, his secretary, the high 


sheriff of Hillsboro’ county, the col- 
lector of Salem, Rev. Dr. Langdon, and 
various other prominent persons. 

The war of the revolution made 
havoc not only with Wheelock’s plans 


|for the Indian tribes, but with the 


financial condition of the college. By 
a wise foresight, when the charter was 


| precured from the king, it had been 
| made the charter, not of an Indian 
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school alone, but of a college ; and as 
a college, it has done its great work. 
Its founder died, worn out with cares 
and labors, within nine years of its 
establishment, but he had made it a 
power in the land. For the first thirty 
years more than three quarters of its stu- 
dents came from outside New Haimp- 
shire. They were from the whole val- 
ley of the Connecticut, from Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Vermont, New York. 
Not less than nine or ten younger 
colleges have since been established 
within the region from which Dart- 
mouth then drew its students. 

It would take a small volume rather 
than a magazine article to trace out 
the various sources of interest con- 
nected with the college from its roman- 
tic origin to the present time, or to do 
justice to its remarkable work. 

According to the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue just issued, the whole number 
of graduates of the college (without 
reckoning the associated schools) is 
4275, of whom 2140 are living. 

These men have come from all 
parts of the country and have done 


their work in nearly all parts of the 


world, and in every form of useful 
activity. While some nine hundred of 
them as ministers have preached the 
gospel at home, a goodly number, 
among them Goodell, Poor, and Tem- 
ple have carried it abroad, to Africa, 
China, Japan, Turkey, India, Syria, 
Persia, the islands of the ocean, and 
the Indians of North America. ‘They 
have aided in translating the Bible into 
the Armeno-Turkish, the Hawaiian and 
the Japanese languages. Six of them 
have been members of the Cabinet of 
the United States, six have represented 
the government at foreign courts, and 
a goodly number have been fereign 
consuls. Two of them have sat on 
the supreme bench of the United 
States—one as chief justice—and many 
others (26) have been its district 
judges and district attorneys. The 
college has graduated forty-seven 
judges of state supreme courts (includ- 
ing twenty chief-justices), more than 
sixty judges of superior, county, and 
common pleas courts, besides a great 


| number of probate and police judges, 
one major-general of the United States 
| army, a superintendent of West Point, 
| thirteen brigadier generals, thirteen col- 
| onels, thirteen lieutenant-colonels, 
| twelve majors, two adjutants, thirty- 
| three captains, and numerous oth- 
= commissioned officers (lieuten- 
| ants, surgeons, chaplains) of U. S. 
Volunteers. Thirty-two have been 
presidents, and a hundred and eighty 
| professors, of colleges and professional 
schools ; twenty-three have been gov- 
ernors of states and territories, at least 
sixty-five representatives and sixteen 
senators in Congress, thirty-one speak- 
ers of state legislatures, and eighteen 
presidents of state senates. 

The graduates of the college have 
been greatly distinguished in the legal 
profession, and perhaps even more so 
in educational work. The late Dr. T. 
H. Taylor declared that in the latter 
respect the record of Dartmouth was, 
in proportion to her numbers, superior 
to that of any other college in the 
country. Her teachers and superin- 
tendents have been dispersed through 
the land, and one of her graduates is 
now at the head of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, while the two oldest and best 
fitting-schools of New England (An- 
dover and Exeter) are in charge of 
Dartmouth men. 

The indebtedness of New Hamp- 
shire to its one ancient College has 
never been half told nor understood. 
About 1900 natives of the state have 
graduated at the college, besides a 
great number who pursued part of the 
course of study. Far the greater part 
of them have been young men of 
moderate and even straitened circum- 
stances, and probably a majority have 
been farmer’s sons. They have come 
from 195 towns, which contain thirteen 
fourteenths of the population of the 
state, and have been trained for spheres 
of usefulness. often very eminent. 
Meanwhile the college has furnished 
teachers for the academies and high 
schools and for the district schools 
through every corner of the state for 
a hundred years. A great multitude 
of young persons, who never saw the 


| 
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inside of the college, have been taught, 
as was Horace Greeley and Zachariah 
Chandler, by Dartmouth — students. 
Who has not felt their stimulating 
influence in the school, and the pulpit, 
at the bar, and on the bench, in the 
medical profession, and through the 
press? We can trace more than two 
hundred and twenty of them as New 
Hampshire pastors (without reckoning 
many evangelists) of all the several 
Protestant denominations, and over 
three hundred and thirty teachers of 
academies and high schools. 

Probably more than four thousand 
winter schools have been taught by 
them. During fifty years past the 
college has furnished the state eigh- 
teen judges of the supreme court, 
and eleven of the court of common 
pleas, and nine governors. The gov- 
ernor-elect and five of the seven 
present judges of the supreme court 
are of the number. 

But the men of distinction are not, 
after all, the chief glory of the institu- 
tion. The highest work of the college 


consists in its having trained a great 


host of men of nobly balanced char- 
acters and clear-cut intellects for quiet, 
steady, powerful usefulness in every 
department of life and labor—in this 
state, in the country, in the world. 
But it should never be forgotten that 
its chief benefits, direct and indirect, 
have been conferred upon the rural 
population of New Hampshire. It 


has taken a great company of farmer’s | 
sons, like the Chases and the Websters, | 


and other poor boys, and while raising 


them to power and eminence, has | 


meanwhile sent them forth into the 
academies and district schools in every 
portion of the state to teach the boys 
that could not go to college, and give 
them, too, the teaching of the ablest 
men the country has produced. For 
more than a century Dartmouth College 
has thus been the Normal School of 
New Hampshire; and no region in 
the world, probably, can point to a 
more remarkable set of schoolmasters 
than she has thus furnished to the 
population. Would it not be a wise 
and proper thing for the state to 
acknowledge and reciprocate ? 

In this hurried sketch there has not 
been room to say anything of the 
brilliant history of the Dartmouth 
Medical School, with its 1389 grad- 
uates, who have not only filled the state 
with the beneficent fruits of their care- 
ful training, but have honored their 
noble profession everywhere; of the 
excellent record of the Chandler 
Scientific School, founded for “ instruc- 
tion in the practical and useful arts of 
life,” with its requisites, its aim and its 
sphere all so carefully defined by the 
will of its founder, to do a most useful 
work, as to hold it unalterably to its 
specific function ; of the Thayer School 
of Civil Engineering, admirably devised 
by perhaps the ablest superintendent 
that West Point has had, of which the 
graduates, though few in number hith- 
erto, are making an enviable mark ; 
nor of the Agricultural College adja- 
cent, with its excellent course of purely 
English education. They are all 
doing their work well. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


BY JOSEPH W. PARMELEE. 


Some doubtless wonder that we find 

In scenes so rustic, unrefined, 

A theme on which to hang a rhyme, 

But they forget the sweet spring-time, 
When youth was grasping every joy 
‘That nature offers to the boy— 

The secrets of each rock and tree, 

In tangled wood or pasture free— 

In pools where sunny waters sleep, 

Or rapids, where they sparkling leap, 
And haunts, and holes, and roosts of game, 
That to our traps and meshes came, 
And sure we’ll find, no color fades, 
Though seen through lenses of decades, 
Far in the mind where fairy halls 

Have all these pictures on the walls. 


Then up the steep and sunny road, 
Where sturdy yeoman plies the goad, 
As heavy laden from the mill 

The laboring team moves up the hill, 
We wander on, the same old way 

On which as boys we used to play. 


Ah me! the bank so high of yore, 

Has caved and flattened more and more ; 
‘The swallow’s holes must ere remain 
The tenants of the air or brain ; 

With what delight we thrust our hands 
Into the sunny, yielding sands— 
Wherein we found delightful seat— 
And piled them on our russet feet, 

Or filled our hats and bore away, 

To build redoubts across the way ; 
While angry swallows in the air 

Regard our movements in despair, 
Unmindful of the legend old 

By rural dames so often told, 

“That bloody milk the pail would fill, 
If wicked lads the swallows kill,” 
Forsooth, they led a charmed life, 

In midst of all our ruthless strife, 

And when the kine came home at night, 
We felt assured their milk was right. 
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That winged monster, scythe in hand, 
That in our primer* used to stand, = « 
Significant to one and all, 

That “ Time cuts down both great and small,” 
Has wander’d from that ancient page, 
That so impressed our tender age, 

With Adam’s fall—and Eve, and apple— 
A problem hard e’en then to grapple ; 
We see his footsteps all around 

On what to us seems hallowed ground, 
In orchard, pasture, grove and dell, 

On grassy bank and brook and fell ; 
With conscious power and steady hand 
He fills his hour-glass from our sand, 
And sits astride the rodf-tree gray 
Serenely viewing the decay 

And change-——while shadows fall 

On broken gate and ruin’d wall. 


* * * * 


The restless “ Sugar” in its rocky bed 

Fills all the air of night with plaints and woes, 
Like inconsiderate childhood captive led 

From sports and pastimes to the night’s repose. 


While on the hamlet old, the night comes down, 
And hush’d is anvil, lathe, and clack of mill, 

And birds are silent in the “ thickets brown,” 
And swallows in the sandbank on the hill. 


Would that the gloom that deepens all around, 
Might shadow forth forms long among the dead, 
That cross’d that threshold erst, and gather’d round 
The cheerful hearth-stone, whence they all have fled. 


How would we linger near each friendly ghost, 
Till chanticleer should hail the break of day, 
Signal to vanish from this mortal coast 
To Islands of the Blessed far away. 


* The New England Primer. 
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AN OLD ENGLISH HISTORIAN. 


BY PROF, I 


The earliest histories of Britain were 
all fabulous and mendacious. ‘The 
mythology of the island taxes the 
credulity ‘of readers more than that of 
Greece ; and say, these 
lying legends were believed 
the fifteenth century ; by some anti- 
quaries, till the seventeenth century. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who died A. 
D., 1154, translated and transmitted 
this incredible history from an earlier 
celtic author. His Historia Britonum 
purports to be a 
old celtic chronicle, brought over from 
Brittany, in France, by Walter, the 
ar¢ hdeacon of Oxford, in nine books. 
It relates to the legendary story of the 
old british kings, from Brutus, the 
great grandson of AZneas to the death 
of Cadwallader, A. AEneas 
is supposed to have settled in Italy 
near the close of the twelfth century, 
B.C. The year 1154, B. C., is com- 
monly adopted as the date of the fall 
of ‘Troy. Homer’s [liad has ti 
heroes for the conquest and settlement 
of nearly half the civilized 
England had a descendant of 
for its first king, and 


strange to 


translation of an 


ay O55. 


irnished 


world. 
Eneas 
a regular line of 
is chronicled for fifteen 

Not 


being. Chey are all the 


his successors 
hundred 
had a 


years. one ol 


ever 


creations of some old celtic bard, who | 


died “and made no sign.” ‘The liter- 


ature that clusters about 


these 


imag 


inary kings, would make a respectable | 


library. 


Brutus, or Brute as he is com- 
monly called, was the subjec 


t of story 


and of song, as well as history, through | 


translation of | 


all the dark 
this old celtic manuscript was 
from the Latin version oj ; 

Monmouth, by Aaron Thompson of 
Queen’s College, Oxtord, in 1718. 
The editor, at that late date, deems an 
apology necessary for his belief in 
these fabulous narratives. He says in 
the preface: “I am not unsensible that 
I expose myself to the censure of some 


ages. <A 
m cle ’ 


(eoiirey ol 


down to’ 


them | 





. D. SANBORN, LL. D. 


persons, by publishing this translation 
of a book which they think had better 
been suppressed and buried in oblivion, 
as being at present generally exploded, 
for a groundless and fabulous story, 
such as our modern historians think 
not worthy of relating, or, at least, 
mention with contempt. * * * #* 

“I had indeed, before I perused the 
work, read the principal authors both 
for and against this history, the effect 
of which, upon my own judgment, as 
to the swaying it to the one side more 
than the other, was but very small ; and 
I must confess that I find the most 
learned antiquaries, the most modest 
in their opinions concerning it; and 
that it seems to me to be a piece of 
great rashness, to judge peremptorily 
upon a matter, whereof, at this great 
distance of time, there are no compe- 
tent witnesses on either side.” 

So learned men 
eighteenth century. 
the old 


reasoned in the 
I'he inventions of 
so fascinated them that 
they could not denounce him as a liar. 
he translator, also, supports his theory 
of the authenticity of the work by 
considerations like these: 1. The 
work, when first turned into Latin 
from Celtic, was received with 
universal approbation by learned men. 


> 


2. It met with but with one oppon- 


bard 


the 


| ent down to the seventeenth century. 


It was quoted by King Edward I in a 
controversy before .Pope Boniface, 
eighth. 

3. We see in the history, traces of 
venerable antiquity. 

4. The history of Brute and the 
descent of the Britons from the Trojan 
war allowed and quoted by subse- 
juent historians to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

5. Leland, who lived in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and a host of other 
scholars supported the story of Brute. 

lhe Celtic manuscript, from which 
Geoffrey translated, is said to be still in 
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existence. It appears, therefore, that 
Geoffrey did not intend to deceive, but 
to give a new version of an old story. 
We know nothing of “the tales of Troy 
divine,” except what Homer gives, 
who lived three hundred years after 
the Trojan war. Ten years are now 
sufficient to plant mistakes in the 
simplest narrative of facts. One hun- 
dred years, much more, three hundred 
sows authentic history with falsehoods. 
The question is often asked who com- 
manded the American troops on Bunk- 
er Hill? Prescott, Stark and Putnam 
all have their advocates. 
who furnished the men? Most critics, 
like Sir Thomas Brown, when asked 
what song the sirens sang, “would 
hazzard a wide conjecture.” When 
we remember that many erudite men 
deny the existence of Troy and make 
Homer himself a myth, the tale that 
the Trojans settled the remote island 
of Britain, then the “Ultima Thule” 
of the world, has not the shadow of 
a foundation to stand upon. Julius 
Caesar, who invaded the island 55 B. 
C., that very Caesar in whose honor 
Virgil wrote the A®neid, to trace that 
hero to a divine origin, had no knowl- 
edge of his relationship to the Celts, 
whom he ruthlessly slaughtered. The 
Romans, in their subsequent conquests, 
do not allude to it. ‘Tacitus, in his 
life of Agricola, never mentions it, 
yet the line of kings is as definitely 
recorded for fifteen hundred years, as 
those of the Plantagenets in English 
history. King Leir or Lear was one 
of those kings. He lived about the 
time of Solomon. His history is 
pathetically told by the old bard, and 
melts all hearts. 

When King Lear finds himself de- 
ceived and degraded by his two eldest 
daughters, he cried out: “O inevasible 
decrees of the fates, that never swerve 
from your stated course! Why did 
you ever advance me to an unstable 
felicity, since the punishment of lost 
happiness is greater than the sense of 
present misery? The remembrance 
of the time when vast numbers of men 
obsequiously attended me in the taking 
of the cities, and wasting the enemy’s 


If we ask |: 
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countries, more deeply pierces my 
heart than the view of my present 
calamity, which has exposed me to the 
derision of those who were formerly 
prostrate at my feet.” Thus through 
many pages the aged king bewails his 
misfortunes till his mind broke down 
and he went mad. An old English 
ballad repeats the touching story. Two 
stanzas read thus: 
“ And calling to remembrance then 

His youngest daughter’s words 

That said the duty of a child 

Was all that love affords; 

But doubting to repair to her, 

Whom he had banished so, 


Grew frantic mad; for, in his mind, 
He bore the wounds of woe. 


Which made him rend his milk-white locks 
And tresses from his head, 

And all with blood bestain his cheeks 
With age and honor spread 

To hills, and woods, and watery founts 

He made his hourly moan, 

Till hills and woods and senseless things 
Did seem to sigh and groan.” 


The whole ballad is as simple, sweet 
and touching as anything ever said or 
sung, except Shakespeare’s Lear. This 
is one of the grandest of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. He took up the tale where 
the ballad left it. The ballad sung it 
precisely as Geoffrey of Monmouth 
translated it from an unknown Celt- 
ic poet. Now this simple, artless 
story, invented in a by-gone age by a 
forgotton singer, and uttered by a 
vanished voice, ends in a royal octavo 
volume of five hundred pages, by Rev. 
Horace Howard Furness, on King Lear ; 
“Behold how great a fire a little matter 
kindleth !” 

The story has no reality ; the history 
from which it was taken has no reality, 
yet the fiction lives on and grows by 
what it feeds on. The thoughts of 
men, though fables, outlive their works. 
Monuments, temples and palaces crum- 
ble into dust; but the net-work of 
fancy which had neither geography 
nor chronology, becomes immortal. 
The old Celtic manuscript, which 
Geoffrey rendered into Latin by the 
title of Historia Britonum has been 
recited with the apparent sincerity and 
honesty of a real history, lives among 
the best thoughts of the greatest men 
that ever lived. Dr. Furness, after 
Shakespeare, closes the long procession, 
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AN INVITATION. 


BY MARY 


“It is said the Penacook Indians used to predict 
which usually passed off in a direction toward the 


H. WHEELER. 


the weather from the movements of the morning fog, 
sea, or toward the mountains. It, said they, the fog 


goes a fishing, we shall have fair weather; but if it goes a hunting, look for a storm.” 


Come forth from your chamber, come, sister, with me, 
The green woods are waving 
Leave your books, and your | 
Let us look at the landscapes 
The sky will be fair and the fi 
For the Queen of the Mist go 


I looked from my window, at 
And white o’er the valley her 


a welcome to thee, 

abor, and dark pictured walls ; 
in Nature’s broad halls, 

elds will be gay 

es a fishing to-day. 


breaking of morn, 
curtains were drawn ; 


But soon from the hill-top the sun sent a ray 
And lifted one fold which a breeze bore away, 


Then slowly up-rising, all buo 
Around her she gathered her 


And over the river, poised on 
She staid as if thinking which 


yant and white, 
draperies light. 


one light toe, 
way she would go; 


Then, with robes trailing lightly o’er hill-top and tree, 


On slow wing she floated out 
And the storm clouds around 
Since the Queen of the Mist 


over the sea ; 
us no longer will stay 
goes a fishing to-day. 


Then come from your chamber, come, sister, with me, 
While the glad birds are singing from each shrub and tree ; 


The green fields are smiling—- 
And the great book of nature 


the Summer woods too— 
lies open to view. 


Beneath a fair sky we may fearlessly stray 


For the Queen of the Mist go 


es a fishing to-day. 


OBITUARY. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL 


Was born in Atkinson, December 21, 
1800; graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, class of 1822; studied law, and 
commenced to practice in Strafford 
county. In 1842 he removed to An- 
dover, Massachusetts, and engaged in 
manufacturing. Subsequently he be- 
came cashier of a bank, and later, a 
director of the Boston & Maine rail- 


road. He was elected president of 
that railroad in 1856, and for twelve 
years he administered the affairs of the 
road to the satisfaction of the directors 
and the stockholders. Mr. Cogswell’s 
interest in New Hampshire was main- 
tained through life. He was a trustee 
of the Gilmanton and of the Atkinson 
academies, an overseer of Harvard 
College, and a warden of Christ Church, 





Andover. Mr. Cogswell was a maa of 
great financial ability, sound judgment, 
unquestioned integrity, and excellent 
social qualities. He was deeply inter- 
ested in local history and genealogy. 
He* died February 11, 1880, leaving 
four children to mourn his loss. 


COL. COLBEE CHAMBERLIN BENTON, 


Son of William Benton, formerly of 
Tolland, Connecticut, was 


born in 
Langdon, January 23, 1805. 


At an 
early age his parents‘removed to Leba- 
non, where the greater part of his long 
and well-rounded life was passed. At 
the early age of twenty years, Col. Ben- 
ton engaged in mercantile business for 
himself, with a capital of $147.50, the 
accumulation of his hoyhood. Thrift 
and foresight were attended by pros 
perity, and in the prime of manhood 
he retired from active business with a 
competency, and devoted the remain 
der of his life to his favorite studies 
congenial pursuits, and travel. He was 
never idle. He took great interest in 
the organization of the Northern rail 


*“Mr. Cogsw 









1 was a son of Dr. William 
Cogswell, a surgeon in the war of the Revolutio 
and a distinguished phvsician He had six 
brothers: (1) The Rev. William Cogswell, p. p 


many vears secretary of the American Education 
al Society, professor of History in Dartmout! 
College, president of the Gilmanton Theological 
Seminary, author of many published sermons, and 
of numerous antiquarian and religious articles, 
and one of the editors of the “Genealogical 
Register;” (2) Rev. Nathaniel, for f vears 


forty 





pastor of one chure) at Yarmouth, Mass., father 
ofthe Hon. J. B. D. Cog-well, late president of the 
Massachusetts Senate; (3) Jo-eph Cogswell, who 
spent his life upon the old homestead at Atkin 
son, father of Dr William Cogswell of Bradford, 
Mass., late president of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, and member of » governor's coun 






cil, Francis, a very succe 
bridge, Mass., and Thomas, 
Mass.; (4 


il teacher in Cam 
a dentist in Boston, 
the Hon. Thomas Cogswell of Gilman- 








ton, & prominent man in New Hampshire and 
One of the judges of Belknap county, and father of 
James W., high sheriff of that county, and Col. 
Thomas, the well-known lawves; and (5) Dr 

George Cogswell of Bradford, Mass., w! retired 
from his profession some vears ag», and has held 
several offices of honor and emolument under the 


the state and United States government, father of 
General William Cogswell of Salem, Mass. The 
other brother died in childhood. Francis Cogs 
well had two sisters: (1) Julia, who married 
Greenleaf Clarke of Atkinson and was the 
of the Hon. William ©. Clarke, Dr. Fran 
Dr. Moses Clarke, al! dead, Sarah, wil 
Samuel C. Carleton, of Haverhill, Mass. 
Greenleaf Clarke of Atkinson, and Jolin 
editor of the Manchester Mirror; and (2 
who married the late 





B. 
Hann 
Badger of Gil 





Governor 


manton, and is mother of Colonel Joseph Badger 
of that town, and Captain William Badger, U. 8. 
A. Dr. George Cogswell is the only survivor of the 
family. ; 


His father died fifty years ago,” C. 
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road, assisting in the preliminary sur- 
vey, and urging before the legislature 
the granting of its charter and right of 
way. He served his town as selectman 
two terms, and was always an active 
advocate of the principles of his own 
political party, leaving the offices to his 
party associates. His leisure was de- 
voted to the study of nature ; horticult- 
ure, botany, mineralogy and geology 
receiving attention, as shown by the 
large and valuable collection of botan- 
ical and mineral specimens which he has 
left. Local history and genealogy was 
also a favorite study with him, and his 
active pen has left on record many of 
He was identified with 
the militia organizations of the state, re- 
ceiving his rank, however, from the 
State of Vermont, during a temporary 
residence inthat commonwealth. Col. 
fenton was an active, earnest, well-in- 
formed, conscientious and modest man. 
He affiliated with the Unitarian church, 
in which denomination he was deeply 
interested. In 1841, he married Susan 
\. Wright of Norwich, Vermont, who 
survives him. She was his companion 
on his journeys and coadjutor in his 
studies. Their children, four in num- 
ber, are buried in their family lot. Col. 
C. C. Benton died very suddenly in 
Boston, February 22, 1880. His mem- 
ory will long survive. 


his researches. 


MARY HELEN BOODY, 


| Daughter of Jacob P. Boody, for many 


years Register of Deeds for Belknap 
county, was born in Dover, December 
11, 1847. Her education was acquired 


| at the public schools of Dover, Alton, 


and Laconia. At an early age she 
manifested a decided talent for litera 
ture, and in her childhood she was an 
acceptable contributor to various pub- 
lications. Her taste for letters was 
carefully cultivated, and she took high 
rank as a writer and poetess. 

“Tt is sincerely to be hoped that some 
friendly hand will gather the stray flow- 
ers of poesy which she scattered along 
the way of life, and bind them in one 
fair garland. Many of her verses are 
touchingly tender and sympathetic, 
while holy trust and spiritual aspira- 











tion are manifest in almost every line: 
No richer contribution can be made to 
the permanent literature of New Hamp- 
shire than a volume embracing the 
poems of Mary Helen Boody.” She 
died at Laconia, April 29, 1880. 


REV. JOSEPH FULLONTON 


Was born in Raymond, January 30, 
1808, and during the most of his life 
resided in his native town. In his 
youthful days he had a thirst for learn- 
ing, and acquired it amidst many ob- 
stacles, with a determined purpose. 
He commenced to preach the gospel 
about the year 1840. Since 1846 he 
was clerk of the Rockingham Free 
Will Baptist Quarterly Meeting, never 
missing a meeting until his death. 
Aside from his pastoral duties Mr. Ful- 
lonton was a diligent historical student, 
deeply versed in the history of his town, 
state, nation, and the world. ‘The 
result of his labor, in the local depart- 
ment, is the history of Raymond, pub- 
lished in 1875. He contributed sev- 
eral articles to the GranITE MONTHLY. 
In his daily life he “walked with God.” 
He was a good man, great hearted, 
liberal minded, sympathetic, who nev- 
er failed, when opportunity offered, to | 
do good. Possessed of a kind and 

cheerful disposition, he carried sun- 

shine and comfort in his path and | 
made friends of all whom he met. He 
met with an accident which necessita- 
ted the amputation of his arm, a shock 
to his aged system so severe that he | 
could not rally. He died October 27, | 
1880, deeply lamented by a large num- | 
ber of friends. 





FRANKLIN Mc DUFFEE, 


Son of John McDtffee of Rochester, | 
was born at Dover, August 27, 1832, 
but was carried by his parents, at an 
early age, to Rochester, where he 
always resided. At the age of twelve 
years he entered Gilmanton Academy, | 
where he graduated in 1848; a year 
later entering Dartmouth College, he 
graduated in the class of 1853. After 
his college course, he entered the office 
of Hon. Daniel M. Christie of Dover, 
as a law student, where he remained | 
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for six months, when he accepted a 
position in the Norway Plains Savings 
Bank. Soon after, he was appointed 
treasurer of that institution, which 
office he held until his death. In 
1857 his constitution received a se- 
vere shock from exposure, while lost 
on Mount Washington, one rainy 
night ; this led to his taking a journey 
to Europe to recuperate. In 1868 he 
formed, with his father, the private 
banking firm of John McDuffee and 
Company, which was succeeded by the 
Rochester National Bank, of which he 
was elected cashier. 

Mr. McDuffee was often called by 
his fellow citizens to offices of trust 
and responsibility, serving his town as 
selectman, representative in 1862, 
member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1876, and for many years sup- 
erintending school committee, being 
deeply interested in popular educa- 
tion. He was also interested in the pres- 
ervation of local history, and by his 
researches and pen preserved from 
oblivion many interesting facts. His 
articles, published in local papers, form 
the basis of a history of Rochester, 
which should be collected and pub- 
lished. Mr. McDuffee was also an 
advocate in the cause of temperance, 
ana a friend of literature, his pen and 
eloquent voice being always in service 
on the right side. He was identified 





| actively with the Orthodox church, and 


was known as an intelligent, liberal, 
charitable, Christian gentleman, of cor- 
rect judgment and wise counsel. De- 
cember 4, 1861, he was joined in mar- 


| riage to Fanny Hayes of Rochester, 
| who survives him. 
| John Edgar McDuffee, of Dartmouth 


Their children are 


College, class of 1883, and Willis 
McDuffee. Franklin McDuffee died 
November 11, 1880, lamented by the 
whole community. 


HON. EVARTS W. FARR, 


Son of John Farr, was born in Little- 
ton, October 10, 1840; graduated at 
Thetford (Vermont) Academy, in 1859, 
and entered Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1863. At the breaking out of 
the war he was the first to volunteer 
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from his native town, April 20, 1861, 
and was commissioned first lieutenant, 
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| graduated from Dartmouth College, 


Hampshire Volunteers, June 4, 1861. | 


January 1, 1862, at Harrison’s Land- 
ing, he was promoted to captain of his 
company. At Williamsburg, Virginia, 


tered by a minnie rifle bullet, which 
necessitated an amputation. 
ber 4, 1862, Captain Farr resigned, 
and September 9 he was commissioned 
major of the Eleventh Regiment. 
was mustered out at the disbanding of 
the regiment, June 4, 1865. 


| class of 1855; read law with Hon. 
Company G, Second Regiment New | 


Asa Fowler of Concord, and Messrs 
Sanborn and French of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; was admitted to the bar in 
that state in 1857, and commenced to 


| practice there. 
May 5, 1862, his right elbow was shat- | 


Septem- | 
| 1869. 


In 1864 he returned to Concord, 
and formed a partnership with Hon. 
L. D. Stevens, which continued until 
In 1870 he was appointed a 


| chief of division in the construction of 


He | 


After the | 


war Major Farr read Jaw, and was ad- | 


mitted to the bar in July, 1867. In 


1873 he was appointed solicitor for | 


Grafton county. In 1876 he was “ad- 
dressed” out of office by the legislature 
of an opposing political creed, and was 
the candidate of his party for council- 
or, receiving his election the 
following legislature. 
1873, when the office was abolished, 


from 


| chusetts ) 


the Northern Pacific Railroad, his field 
of work lying in Oregon. On his 
return to this city, he was appointed 
assistant engineer in the construction 
of the Concord water-works, and chief 
engineer of the Leominster (Massa- 
water-works. On the death 
of Mr. Adams, Mr. Lund was appoint- 


|ed chief engineer of the Boston, Con- 
| cord and Montreal Railroad, and _ built 


From 1870 to} 


he was assessor of internal revenue. | 
In 1878 he was elected a member of | 


the forty-sixth Congress, being reélect- 
ed in 1880. In Congress, Major Farr 


ciaces. 
the state his modest bearing, manly 
form, suggestive empty sleeve, and 
eloquent voice, were well known and 
ever welcome. A patriot, a brave and 
distinguished soldier, a faithful com- 
rade, a Christian gentleman, he was 
deservedly popular and beloved. He 
was a man of medium height, slender, 
graceful carriage, with an intellectual, 
handsome face, expressive of sym- 
pathy, cordiality and friendship. He 
died suddenly, November 30, 1880, 
sincerely lamented by a very large cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances, and 
mourned for by a wife, several children, 
and many relatives. 


CHARLES CARROLL LUND, 


Son of Joseph S. Lund, was born in 
Concord, December 9, 1831 ; attended 
the public schools of this city, and the 
Pembroke and Thetford (Vermont) 
academies ; studied civil engineering 


several extensions to that road in a 
manner so scientific as to establish his 
reputation as one of the most daring, 
skilful and successful engineers in New 
England. Besides his connection 
with the railroad, Mr. Lund was city 


| engineer of Concord, and had an ex- 
was held in high esteem by his asso- 


In his district and throughout | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


tensive private practice, reaching be- 
yond the limits of the state. Mr. 
Lund represented Concord two years 
in the legislature, and was a trustee of 
the public library, and of Blossom Hill 
Cemetery. In Masonry, he was a 
Knight Templar. In 1861 Mr. Lund 
was joined in marriage, to Lydia 
French of Concord. ‘Their children 
are Fred B. Lund, fifteen years of age, 
and Joseph Lund, thirteen, scholars in 
the Concord High School. Suddenly, 
in the prime of manhood, in the midst 
of usefulness, Mr. Lund died, Decem- 
ber 4, 1880. Mr. Lund was of me- 
dium height, powerful frame, indus- 
trious, indefatigable. In his family 
relations he was loving and tender ; asa 
friend he was faithful and true. Pos- 
sessed of good judgment, his decision 
was quick and unerring. His death is 
an irreparable loss to his family and 
to his profession ; and the community, 
of which he was an active and useful 
member, will long miss him and hold 


with General George Stark of Nashua ; | his memory in honor and esteem. 








